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To enable you to obtain a “sound” introduction to the new Fred Waring choral collections 
for younger singers, Dr. Ear] Willhoite has recorded representative material 
with a chorus of 30 teen-age singers from the Fred Waring Youth Music Workshop. 


While the primary purpose of these recordings is to permit you to evaluate 
the material in terms of the needs of your younger singers, we believe 
there are additional values in the use of these recordings as teaching aids. 


The reference recordings are ‘“‘ready made” tools which provide accompaniment, 
tempo, and a basic interpretation which will make for rapid learning. 


For the director who has not yet examined these collections, 
here is a quick and accurate way to do it. 


For the many directors who are already using these books, 
here is an invaluable teaching supplement. 


a new 12” 33% r.p.m. reference recording containing 22 
representative selections from the choral selection, SONG- 
FEST, described below. Recorded by members of the Fred 
Waring Youth Music Workshop, this album is available 
on loan, without charge. “Sampler” packet includes 


a new 12” 33% r.p.m. reference recording containing 22 
representative selections from the choral collection, A 
SINGING BEE, described below. Recorded by the “Singing 
Bees” of the Fred Waring Youth Music Workshop, this 
album is available on loan, without charge. “Sampler” 


packet includes reference recording and complete | reference recording and complete choral collection. 

collection. Purchase Price-Recording $3.50 
Purchase Price-Recording .. $3.50 Choral Collection. $i.25 Choral Collection $1.25 
Sample Packet (Both Items) $4.00 Sample Packet (Both Items). $4.00 


Request these reference recordings “‘on approval,” with no 
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From its very it showing to dealers, the new | oe 
Lowrey “Limeglnwood” has been the most talked 4 
about, most wanted, most waited for organ ever « 


presented. Dealers are tremendously excited about its 
many wonderful features: the almost unlimited 
variety of orchestral effects . . . its easy4o-play 
pre-set voices ... the exclusive “glide” that makes | 
glissandos so very realistic . . . and the wide 

selection of special nercussion effects. 


See it—hear it for yourseif! Be sure you know all 
about the Lowrey “Lincolnwood.” A beautiful new 
member of the Lowrey family of fine instruments, the 
“Lincolnwood” may be just the reason for you to 

get into the big and ever-growing organ market. 


see and hear all these 
big **LINCOLNWOOD” features: 


Percussion effects of unusual clarity and power! 

Hi-fi tene with two 12-inch heavy-duty matched 
concert speakers! 

Six new pre-set percussion voicings: chimes, vibraharp, 
accordion, music box, guitar, and harpsichord . . . Plus 
any number of other tonal combinations! 

Unique pedal sustain! 

New reverberating “echo chamber” effects! 

Just touch a tab and add upper manual voices— 
including percussion effects—to the lower manual! 
Exclusive Lowrey “‘Glide’”’ now both controlled and 
automatic—permits realistic slide trombone, 

guitar and many other instrumental glissandos! 


PLUS ... All the glorious musical voices always 
available in the Lowrey—only $1695 

Also available in Deluxe cabinets by world renowned 
Baker Furniture Company—#1895 


Watch for other new Lowrey models at the Convention—giving this 
valuable franchise an organ in every important price range. 


over 25 years of electronics in music 


THE LOWREY ORGAN COMPANY 


7373 N. Cicero Ave., Lincolnwood, Chicago 30, Illinois 
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TIMELY: 


FROM 
THE 
HOUSE 


NEW ENSEMBLES 


for 
STRING AND WIND 
INSTRUMENTS 


G. F. HANDEL (Arr. Stone) 


3 Pieces for Wind Trio. Flute, (or Oboe 
or Clarinet I) Oboe, (or Flute II or 
Clarinet II) Bassoon, (or Clarinet III) 
1. Bourree from the Royal Fireworks 
Music 
2. Minuet from Alcina 
3. March from Trio Sonata, opus 5 
Full Score $.7 


5 
Parts each  .50 


DAVID STONE 

Prelude and Scherzetto for Wind Instru- 
ments. Flute, Clarinet I, (or Oboe) 
Clarinet II, Horn, (or Clarinet II and 


Bassoon. ) 
Full Score $.90 
Parts .50 


J. S. BACH (Arr. Barlow) 
“Nun Komm’, Der Heiden Heiland.” For 


String Orchestra. 
Full Score $1.25 
Parts each  .50 


THE H. W. GRAY COMPANY, INC. 
Agents for Novello & Co., Ltd., London 
Agents for S. Bornemann, Paris 


159 East 48th St., New York 17, N.Y. 
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Editorially Speaking 


| be line with our policy of continued expansion 
and increasing service to a steadily growing 
number of readers as well as advertisers, the 
newly combined Music Journal and Educational 
Music Magazine take pleasure in announcing 
the publication of a long awaited Annual or 
Year Book on or about the first of September, 
1957. This volume will cover the academic year 
lasting roughly from September 1, 1956, through 
August 31, 1957. It will be of interest to music 
educators from the elementary to the college and 
university level, to private teachers of music as 
well as those in the public schools, to musicians 
of all kinds, amateur and professional, to con- 
ductors of bands, orchestras, choruses and choirs, 
to librarians, both general and musical, to music 
dealers and manufacturers, to publishers of sheet 
music and makers and distributors of records, to 
radio and television stations, to music editors 
and critics, to students of music, vocal and in- 
strumental, and finally to music-lovers in gen- 
eral, potential as well as actual. 

An outstanding feature of this Annual will be 
a complete listing of all standard and serious 
music published during the school year of 195- 
7, plus a list of recordings of similar material, 
covering all the record albums of the same peri- 
od, including classics and show music. There 
will also be a section devoted to books on music 
published since the end of last August. 

Articles of general interest will be contributed 
to the Music Journal-Educational Music Mag- 
azine Annual by members of our Advisory Coun- 
cil, to which the names of Archie N. Jones, of 
the University of ‘Texas, and William D. Revelli 
of Michigan University have recently been 
added. (The membership of the Council also 
includes Robert Russell Bennett, Leonard Bern- 
stein, Duke Ellington, Morton Gould, Howard 
Hanson, Edwin Hughes, Congressman Frank 
Thompson, Jr., Fred Waring, Peter J. Wilhous- 
ky and Arthur L. Williams.) Full page photo- 
graphs of important contemporary American 
composers, accompanied by biographical sketch- 
es, will be among the other significant features 
of this comprehensive book. 


is called again to the various 

opportunities for enjoying a musical vaca- 
tion through a tour of the Music Festivals either 
in America or abroad and to the many summer 
music camps and workshops scattered all over 
the country. It is not too late to register for such 
vacation periods, and this magazine is glad to 
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repeat its offer of advice and suggestions to those 
who may still be undecided as to the best answer 
to their own needs. Some of these suggestions 
have already appeared in our news and adver- 
tising columns, but there is actually no limit 
to the possibilities for the study and enjoyment 
of music between now and the start of the next 
school year. 

Details of programs have now been definitely 
set, and it should not be difficult for anyone to 
make a practical choice, almost up to the mo- 
ment of departure. For the real enthusiast, 
whether teacher or student, the summer months 
represent a potentially stimulating period, dur- 
ing which fresh knowledge and energy can be 
stored up for the musical activities of the com- 
ing school year. 


EGINNING with our September issue we 

shall add to the staff of Music Journal-Edu- 
cational Music Magazine as Associate Editor the 
well known and popular educator, writer, com- 
poser and conductor, Dr. Lawrence Perry. ‘This 
is actually the renewal of an old association, for 
Dr. Perry was actively connected with Music 
Journal in its early days under the editorship of 
the late Ennis Davis. 

Dr. Perry has for the past six years served as 
Assistant Professor of Education at Hunter Col- 
lege, New York City, and before that he was 
active in various departments of the Juilliard 
School of Music, with the added responsibility 
of Assistant Director of the Summer School. He 
has been an officer and director of the League 
of Composers and recently acted as Chairman 
of the Planning Committee for the 4-College 
Conference on Teacher Education in New York, 
besides conducting a 4-Choir Festival in Darien, 
Conn., where he is also choirmaster at St. Luke’s 
Episcopal Church. 

Dr. Perry has for fourteen years conducted 
the Reading (Pa.) Choral Society, one of the 
oldest in America. He is the composer and ar- 
ranger of more than 100 pieces of music, among 
which are the Christmas Cantata, Petit Noel, 
published by Chappell & Co., Inc., and, on the 
lighter side, a popular number called Zanzibar. 
His latest book has the title Sing All Year, dedi- 
cated to Ennis Davis and brought out by the 
Education Publishing Company of Darien. 

The career of Lawrence Perry, as an admin- 
istrator and excutive as well as an all-around 
musician, has been of such distinction that he 
is sure to add significantly to the resources of 
this magazine. >>> 
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It takes talent to play highs easily, consistently ... 
but a great deal also depends upon your horn. 
Highs become a part of your normal playing range 
with a Martin because the bore is specially designed for easy 
response in the upper register. Want to find out for 
yourself? Please, do! We'll be glad to send you the 


name of your nearest dealer. 


ial Ernie Royal 


martin 


the trumpet used by top flight artists 


Howard McGhee 


THE MARTIN BAND INSTRUMENT COMPANY 
Elkhart, Indiana 


Pete Candoli 
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Composing for 


the Symphonic Band 


MoRTON GOULD 


HE Symphonic Band, as a me- 

dium of musical expression, is 
rich in tonal splendor and striking 
sound patterns. This very abundant 
potential, however, is not consistent- 
ly available instrument-wise and 
performance-wise. On both counts, 
the band tends to be diffuse and 
variable. 

To the composer, as well as the 
interpreter of serious intent, this 
makes for problems and confusion. 
Music-making with any instru- 
mental combination involves selec- 
tive discrimination and exact bal- 
ances. The band, because of its very 
nature, often makes these precise 
balances difhcult to achieve, both in 
writing and in playing. To clarify 
this thought I think it pertinent to 
compare band with orchestra. ° 

The orchestra is made up of “pri- 
mary” instruments in brass, winds, 
strings percussion,—the only 
massed instruments being the strings. 
It is through usage and tradition a 
definitive and disciplined fabric. 
The band, aside from the absence 
of strings, consists not only of the 
primary wind and brass instruments, 
but also “secondary” and related 
timbres. Furthermore, more often 
than not, there are massed groups 
of particular choirs resulting in a 
musical line being doubled, tripled, 
etc., depending on the band’s make- 
up. Later in this article, I will be 
more specific on this point, but hav- 


Morton Gould is well known as one of 
America’s outstanding composers, arrangers 
and conductors of every type of music, He 
recently added to his laurels by directing 
the Symphony of the Air in the Gershwin 
Memorial Program at Carnegie Hall. His 
latest RCA Victor recording is devoted to 
band music, under the title of “Brass and 
Percussion.” 
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ing generally stated the virtues and 
drawbacks of the band I would like 
at this time to touch on the com- 
poser’s relationship. 

The composer writing for band 
can approach the medium in a num- 
ber of ways: as an orchestra without 
strings,—as a massed body of weight- 
ed tonal colors, or as a complete 
wind, brass and percussion appa- 
ratus that contains a variety and 
range of individual timbres and 
blends, as well as massed groupings. 
Approaching a band from an or- 
chestral point of view is, I think, 
limiting, in the same sense that or- 


BRASS & PERCUS: 
MORTON GOULD 


chestrating from a “piano” point of 
view is. The technique of orchestral 
writing, for one thing, depends a 
great deal on the string body, which 
can play without the consideration 
of breathing and “tessitura.” The 
color of winds and brass in the or- 
chestral fabric is related and con- 
trasted to the string body. In a band, 
winds and brass must have contrast 
within themselves;—and the expand- 
ed instrumental possibilities, such as 
baritones, saxophones, alto clarinets, 
etc., make this color within color 
possible and desirable. Therefore, | 
would say that the sound of wind 
and brass in orchestral garb is a 
completely different concept from 
that of the band,—so that one can- 
not just write “minus strings” or 
transfer string patterns to the band. 

The massed band idea is certainly 
a practical and functional approach, 
but good only for particular forms 
of band music,—marches, festive 
pieces, etc., often performed out of 
doors, where the intent is a direct 
barrage of sound and immediacy of 
purpose and communication. 

To me, of course, the intriguing 
attraction of the band is in its pos- 
sible subtleties of expression—util- 
izing the pastel and “off” colors of 
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its instrumentation—along with the 
obvious impact of its primary colors. 
Assuming that the composer is sen- 
sitive to and has the technical com- 
mand of this wide area of sound 
combinations, the next problem is 
to what extent he can literally use 
this palette and be sure of the avail- 
ability of all these varied hues. With 
the exception of some of the first- 
rate service bands (and a limited 
number of professional bands, such 
as the Goldman and Fennell), the 
outlet for band repertoire is in the 
high schools and colleges. There are, 
of course, some outstanding ensem- 
bles in the educational field,—with 
full instrumental complements and 
developed players in all key chairs. 
But the average band set-up is not 
that consistent, as to either instru- 
ments or players. For example, the 
very instruments that make for the 
symphonic band—as opposed to or- 
chestra—are either missing or treated 
as step-children. I think of the alto 
clarinets, baritones, saxophones, even 
E-flat clarinets which, if present at 
all, are too often qualitatively defi- 
cient in relation to the other instru- 
ments. The “weak” chairs are also 
apt to be strategic colors, such as 
oboe, English horn, bassoon, In 
other words, the best sounding 
chairs are the primary and obvious 
ones—the B-flat clarinets, the cor- 
nets, sometimes trumpets, and the 
trombones, Ironically, the tubas—al- 
though the bottom foundation—too 
often have what I call a “neglected”’ 
sound, One’s first impulse, therefore, 
as a composer, is to use the basic, 
obvious band colors,—with perhaps 
here and there an optional spicing. 
But, if we want truly imaginative 
and fulfilled band compositions, 
they have to be written and _per- 
formed with a minimum of compro- 
mise and the maximum of the medi- 
um’s potential, both as to instru- 
mentation and performance. I think 
it feasible and necessary for the com- 
poser to realize both the band’s pos- 
sibilities and limitations, without 
necessarily hampering aesthetic val- 
ues. But I also deem it the responsi- 
bility of the creative effort to ex- 
pand the boundaries and not avoid 
complexities where they are neces- 
sary and inherent to the composi- 
tion. On this level, the band direc- 
tor and players must meet the com- 
poser with the extra effort and un- 
derstanding necessary to fulfill that 
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composer’s intentions, 

A very important consideration in 
band writing and performing is the 
massed instrumental approach. I 
would like to expand my earlier 
comment on duplicating parts that 
are intended for single players. | am 
aware of the reasons in school bands 
for this “catch-all’” pattern—and the 
necessity for having all the students 
play and get performing experience 
—regardless of the fine points of tex- 
ture and capability. But in the per- 
formance of major band composi- 
tions this leads to complications and 
problems not necessarily in the 
works themselves, Specifically, let us 
take a passage for Ist, 2nd and 3rd 
cornets that involves fast tonguing 
or articulation, When these parts are 
doubled or tripled, it is almost im- 
possible to achieve any real co-ordi- 
nation. The result is a complete 
nullification of the whole musical 
purpose. Even if the players are 
evenly matched technically—which 
rarely occurs—the sheer weight makes 
for confusion and impracticability. 
Passages like this should be “cleaned 
out” and given their proper balance, 
eliminating a lot of needless difh- 
culty. The over-all massed groupings 
should be used only in tuttis or in 
passages that can stand reinforcing 
without sacrificing clarity and articu- 
lation. I have found very often that 
eliminating needless instrumental 
ballast immediately clarifies and sim- 
plifies problem passage work. Edu- 


—Courtesy, American Music Conference 


cation-wise I agree with the “every- 
body play” approach for general re- 
hearsals, but the ultimate perform- 
ance in concert should be as specific 
as the compeser’s intentions, Other- 
wise the performance is in great part 
a distortion rather than a realization 
of the score. 


Lengthy Performances 


With the growing output of ex- 
tended band works by contemporary 
composers should come a_corres- 
ponding growth in the band’s flexi- 
bility and staying power. Bands gen- 
erally and traditionally are condi- 
tioned to pieces of short duration. 
Very often, therefore, the problem is 
not “modern” music but the ability 
of the student players to perform for 
a longer period of time than they are 
accustomed to, A work assumes not 
so much specific complexities, but 
rather an extended complexity. It is 
necessary through exposure for stu- 
dents to develop the music muscles 
to sustain long musical structures. 
Here is where the Band Director 
must develop his own powers of mu- 
sical perception and of interpretive 
techniques in order to convey posi- 
tively and with understanding the 
movement and direction of the mu- 
sic. 

As in the orchestra, the extent to 
which a composer’s communication 
is realized depends on the conductor, 

(Continued on page 36) 
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Hints on the Boy Voice 


DONALD T. BRYANT 


HE growing interest in boy- 

choirs in American has given 
rise to many questions concerning 
the training of the boy voice. Natu- 
rally, there are many approaches to 
vocal problems of adults as well as 
boys, but with the years of experi- 
ence we have had with hundreds of 
boys of the Columbus Boychoir 
School we have found certain ap- 
proaches to be satisfactory in achiev- 
ing the tone we desire. My eight 
years working with Herbert Huff- 
man, Founder and Director of the 
Columbus Boychoir School, were in- 
valuable in acquiring the knowledge 
necessary to carrying on the excellent 
work he so ably began. 

Basically, our approach to tone is 
not fundamentally different from 
that we would seek in working with 
an adult; the difference is that we 
do not apply techniques to the de- 
gree that one would in working with 
an adult. In fact, we would seldom 
mention the word “technique” or 
attempt to use the terms connected 
with it which might confuse a child 
and oftentimes adults. Instead, we 
would attempt to appeal to the im- 
agination of the boy, which usually 
achieves our desired results. Also, 
some techniques would be modified, 
as in the case of breath control. Of 
course, control is necessary in all 
singing, but great pressure of the 
breath, support or use of “body in 
the tone” would be minimized since 
the boy is not equipped physically to 
apply great pressure to his voice and 
his vocal mechanism should not have 


Donald T. Bryant is the new musical 
director of the famous Columbus Boychoir 
School, now located at Princeton, New Jer- 
sey and functioning in co-operation with 
the adult Westminster Choir and as a con- 
cert attraction. Mr. Bryant is the successor 
to Herbert Huffman, with whom he worked 
as an assistant for the past eight years. 
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it even if his body would supply it. 
The approach to the boy vocally 
should be that of preserving his voice 
for adult use and this method for 
preserving the boy voice is to ex- 
plore the head voice, carry it well 
down into the lower registers, and, 
of course, free the entire vocal mech- 
anism as much as possible. 

Our approach to the head voice 
is done through the method of the 
“siren effect.” The siren sound is 
familiar to children and with the 
use of the imagination the students 
usually can imitate it. The use of 
the vowel O with “WH” preceding 
is an effective method of approach. 
This sound should soar from about 
the middle of the voice to a very 
high range and down again, and 
should be done as easily and as freely 
as possible. The suggestion of blow- 
ing a milkweed seed from the lower 
lip is often helpful in achieving a 
good attack for this exercise. Also, 
the use of the hand of the student, 
easily drawing or pulling the tone 
from the mouth, is often effective. 
Swinging the arms, body and head 


in a limp fashion should be helpful 
in achieving freedom of tone. Above 
all, the vowel should soar freely, 
without tension or restriction in the 
throat. If the instructor can model 
a free “siren effect,” it is advanta- 
geous. Many men can develop a free 
falsetto and achieve good results 
in modeling good tone, but if the 
falsetto is dark and pharyngeal, as 
is the case with many men, it is not 
wise to model, as a musical boy will 
imitate almost exactly what he hears. 
In my own case, my falsetto is very 
dark and “hooty,” therefore I use 
my natural baritone voice, entirely 
devoid of chest voice and achieve the 
desired results. The best female voice 
for modeling is a light lyric soprano; 
contraltos with a heavy color should 
be careful to use a light quality. If 
the instructor does not have a musi- 
cal voice, then a boy with a good 
tone might be used as a model. 

If it is found that a boy is ex- 
tremely tense in using this “siren 
effect,” the use of “wuh’” repeated 
several times in the high head voice 
is often effective. Care must be taken 
to keep a loose, “floppy” jaw. After 
the head voice is freed, it is suggested 
that the boy soar in this siren fashion 
to F or F-sharp, fifth line, then pro- 
ceed in a downward vocalization of 
five tones. (It is suggested that the 
head voice be carried down as far as 
possible, with some mixture of the 
head and chest in the lower register. 
Pure chest voice should be avoided 

(Continued on page 36) 
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A Visit to the 


Stephen Foster Memorial 


AVE you ever seen the “Swanee 

Ribber,” the real Suwannee 
River, that rises in the Okefenokee 
swamplands of Georgia and wanders 
about through the sylvan beauty of 
Northern Florida until it empties its 
proud waters into the Gulf of 
Mexico? 

There is a bronze plaque hanging 
high above and across the bridge 
spanning the river on Highway 41 
which informs the traveller that he, 
at that very moment, is “Way Down 
upon the Suwannee River.” Close 
by in White Springs is a 243-acre 
park, a memorial to the man who 
immortalized the river in song. And 
all who bless the memory of Stephen 
Collins Foster are invited there to 
rest and enjoy the music and other 
Fosteriana, 

Set in the midst of tall pines, 
fragrant magnolias and great oak 
trees hanging low with Spanish moss 
is the Memorial Building. This is 
a fitting centerpiece, as simple in its 
ante-bellum design as a Stephen 
Foster song—and as charming. 

The interior is more reminiscent 
of an old southern mansion than a 
museum but there is much to inter- 
est the music-lover here. There are 
old scores, documents, reproductions 
and other mementoes of Foster and 
the era in which he lived. And there 
are original paintings of Foster sub- 
jects by Howard Chandler Christy 
and a square piano autographed by 
Jenny Lind. 


Kathleen Bowden Lowance (in private life 
Mrs. Mason Lowance of Atlanta, Ga.,) is the 
author of that popular and practical book, 
“Much Ado Music,” widely 
in schools and homes and officially adopted 
by the Junior Federated Music Clubs for 
study as well as general reading. She has 
long been active in the work of the Federa- 
educalion 
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tion and in music 


KATHLEEN LOWANCE 


But the most impressive of the 
attractions are the three-dimensional 
animated dioramas representing Fos- 
ter’s songs. These are recessed in the 
walls of the main hall and though 
large in size they are meticulous in 
detail. And they have been executed 
with such artistry that one almost 
forgets they are not real, The muted 
strains of Foster melodies that follow 
the visitor through the building add 
to the illusion. 


Depicted in one of the dioramas 
is the “Swanee Ribber.”’ A river boat 
plies its path through the water, 
coming into view first as it passes 
the Colonial mansion on the hill 
above, and again as the slaves in the 
quarters await its arrival. There is 
Old Dog Tray, moving his tail ever 
so slightly as he sits alongside his 
master before the hearth. The old 
man reminisces and his dreams come 

(Continued on page 31) 
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Foster Dreams of Jeanie 


Painting by Howard Chandler Christy—Photo by Courtesy, Florida State News Bureau 
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Choral Music 


Four superlative new collections 


The Choral 
Concert Series 


Price .75 


Contents: CRADLE SONG * OVERHEARD 
IN AN ORCHARD ¢ JESU, JOY OF MAN’S 
DESIRING « MARY’S LULLABY * EARLY 
IN THE MORNING ¢ THANK YOU 
AMERICA « A-HUNTING WE WILL GO 
LA TARANTELLA ¢ LET’S DANCE * THE 
BAND SING ALONG ¢ THAT'S AN IRISH 
LULLABY 


The Leslie Bell 
Choral Series 


Price .85 


This is a companion book to the Junior Mixed Voices 
and like it, offers material for groups which include 
adolescent and pre-adolescent voices. Contains folk- 
songs from eighteen different regions, art songs, 
sacred songs, Christmas songs, Easter songs, and 
canons. 


Two part—Book I 


Three Part—S.A.B. 


The Choral 
Concert Series 


Three Part Treble—Book I 


Price $1.00 


Contents: MY GARDEN IS A LOVELY 
PLACE ¢ VENDOR’S SONG « AN OFFER- 
ING ¢ APRIL SUNDAY MORN ¢ THREE 
EXCERPTS FROM “The Peasant Contata”’ 
THE NIGHTINGALE ¢ THE BIRCH TREE 
CZECHOSLOVAKIAN DANCE SONG 
LONESOME DOVE « OH, YODY, YODY 
PLAINT * THANK YOU AMERICA 
SOPHOMORIC PHILOSOPHY « LET’S' 
DANCE ¢ HIGH UPON A HILLTOP 
WHITHER RUNNETH MY SWEET- 
HEART? ¢ THE CHILD ASLEEP 


The Chance! 
Chorister 
Four Part 


Mixed Voices— 
Sacred 


Price $1.00 


Contents: BLESSED REDEEMER * NOW 
THANK WE ALL OUR GOD ¢ THREE 
PSALMS ¢ BE THOU NOT STILL, OH 
LORD « LITTLE “LORDEEN” ¢ PRAYER 
OF ST. FRANCIS * GOLDEN SHEAVES 
AUTHOR OF LIFE DIVINE ¢ MARCH OF 
THE WISE MEN ¢ IN MONTE OLIVETI 
DROP, DROP, SLOW TEARS ¢ ALLELUIA 
TO THE EASTER KING 


Write fer “On Approval” copies to: Dept. I 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS HOLDING CORP. 
619 West 54th Street *« New York 19, N. Y. 
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A Plea for the Transfer Pupil 


HAZEL GHAZARIAN-SKAGGS 


USICIANS are rightly con- 
i cerned with the low calibre of 
instruction that is being accepted 
by the public as qualified teaching, 
but too often their contempt for 
this charlatanism is so great that it 
prevents them from accepting trans- 
fer pupils with a healthy attitude. 
Instead, the association with the new 
pupil from another studio begins 
with the presupposition that the 
former teacher was inept and un- 
trained so that whatever fallacies 
become evident in the pupil are 
attributed to improper guidance. 
The pupil himself is never viewed 
as the procrastinator and, perhaps 
sensing this, he collaborates with the 
new teacher in blaming the former 
one for his own failings. 

Although the pupil may have 
transfered from a legitimate studio, 
the chances are that his teacher does 
become the scapegoat of all his ills. 
In spite of the fact that the blame 
is placed on previous instruction, 
the transfer pupil is the one who 
suffers, for unconsciously the new 
teacher vents on him his impatience 
and anger against the entire calam- 
ity of poor tutelage. Besides verbally 
expressing his indignation, he sets 
back the pupil, sometimes several 
grades, and even from the advanced 
level down to elementary work. 

Recently a pupil who had been a 
top winner in auditions had to 
change to a new teacher when the 
family moved to another area. Be- 
cause of the excitement of relocating, 
the girl had been without music 
lessons and practice for four months. 
When a new teacher was located, the 
pupil's playing was no longer up to 
par. Yet her work and the previous 
teacher's calibre were judged solely 
by her performance at that time. 
True, review was necessary, not be- 
cause her past lessons had been in- 
adequate, but because of her present 
lack of practice, Instead, the new 
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teacher, perhaps trying to prove his 
superiority over the old teacher, de- 
moted the child so far that he caused 
her unnecessary humilitation and 
frustration. It certainly is unfair for 
any teacher to take advantage of a 
pupil’s unpreparedness in order to 
promote his own goals of recognition. 
If the new teacher, on interview- 
ing a prospective student who has 
not been studying for some time, 
would remind himself of the way 
his own pupils sound after vacation, 
he will be more inclined to kindness, 
tolerance and understanding. His 
judgment of the former teacher's 
work will be withheld. Rather he 
will assist the pupil to regain his 
interest and continue, perhaps not in 
the same way, but toward the same 
objective of successful study. 
Besides being harsh in evaluating 
the work of the transfer pupil, a 
teacher is apt to criticize any method, 
any technique and any project that 
is alien to his principles. He at once, 
on hearing the transfer pupil, be- 


comes overly sensitive to his own 
theories of pedagogy so that he feels 
impelled to pronounce the ex-teach- 
er’s work as totally “wrong” and 
“undesirable.” 

The pupil then, instead of build- 
ing on what he has gained, must 
have his whole machinery of playing 
shattered in order to fall in step 
with the new teacher’s line, Again 
the new teacher gains, at the expense 
of the pupil and ex-teacher, a tri- 
umph of superiority. 

It often happens that during the 
interview of a student a teacher will 
imply poor teaching by pointing out 
obvious errors, only to find that 
within the next hour he is correcting 
the very same mistakes in his own 
pupil. He should ask himself, “Is he 
a poor teacher?” Pupils are not in- 
fallible. We accept their shortcom- 
ings when they are our own students, 
but resent them when they are stu- 
dents of other teachers. 

At this point the teacher might 

(Continued on page 24) 


—Photo by Harriet Arnold 
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Mommie, will I live happily ever after, too? 


The fairy tale is ended. The child has finished with 
listening. The hard reality of a rainy afternoon drowns 
the little dream that the world rings with laughter alone. 

There'll always be rainy afternoons, for the child and 
the woman she becomes. There'll be days when she'll be 
cut off from the outside world. 

These are days for tapping an inner source, for happi- 
ness truly springs from within us. 

This year nearly three million children between the 
ages of 7 and 15 will spend too many idle, insecure hours. 
But these and miliions more could know the joys of fre- 
quent laughter...if every mother knew how to do more 
fully what she so earnestly longs to do: teach her child 
how to live happily. For though idleness breeds unrest, 
to be occupied at even the simplest task can exhilarate 
the body and set the restless mind at peace. 

Here is one suggestion for keeping happily busy—one 
which 27 million children and grownups are already 
following. They play musical instruments. Over half of 
them, 19 million, like the piano best with its wide range 
of beautiful, tonal harmonies. 

If you would give your child a recess from idleness, an 
escape from the unhappiness of being a ‘‘do-nothing”’..; 
if you would enrich the solitary hours and stimulate the 
surge of happiness that comes from within, we invite you 
to learn of the joys of music...we invite you to write for 
our free booklet, ‘‘The Parents’ Primer.” 

“The Parents’ Primer” tells you most of the things you 
want to know about children and music. Six or eight is 
old enough for beginning lessons...and the teens are 


young enough. And “play,” not practice, is the word 
today. Piano teachers have discovered simplified methods 
that make fun out of the beginner’s musical experiences. 
Your local teacher will be happy to tell you about them. 
We urge you to make sure the piano you buy gives you 
everything a piano should. Compare the Acrosonic 
Spinet by Baldwin with all others before you decide. 
Compare its exclusive Ful] Blow action, its lightning 
response. Compare its full volume—its magnificent tone. 
Then compare for beauty. The Acrosonic offers you a 
wide choice of handsome traditional and contemporary 
styles in the exact finish for your decor. 
Visit your Baldwin dealer 
for a demonstration. He'll 
arrange financing, if de- 
sired. For your free copy of 
Parents’ Primer,”’ 
write now to: 
Baldwin Piano Company, 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio, 


THE EXQUISITE ACROSONIC 
BY BALDWIN 


PIANOS * ORGANS 


America's first family in music 


(One of a series of new Baldwin advertisements appearing in Ladies’ Home Journal, Parents’ and other 
leading magazines... forcefully bringing to the attention of parents everywhere the important part music 
—particularly piano music—can play in molding the lives of children.) 
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The Marimba 


omes into tts Own 


VIDA CHENOWETH 


HAT delayed the marimba in 

reaching concert and recital 
status? It is generally conceded that 
we owe our musical heritage to Eu- 
rope, and since our instruments are 
of European origin, tradition was 
the first obstacle the marimba faced, 
although it had served as a “piano” 
for centuries in oriental and tropical 
countries. Its forerunner is the oldest 
pitched musical instrument known 
to man, discovered February 2, 1949 
in Vietnam; the instrument is now 
in the Musée de L’Homme, Paris. 

The marimba was introduced to 
the United States from Guatemala 
and Mexico at a time when vaude- 
ville flourished. It attracted to it 
entertainers who realized its visual 
rather than its musical possibilities; 
so from its association with this type 
of performance it took on an addi- 
tional handicap. 

Further delay in recognizing its 
musical potential was due to the 
manufacture of inferior instruments. 
Tuning was not perfected thirty-five 
years ago, but today the best of ma- 
terials are used and the marimba 
can no longer be challenged acousti- 
cally. So much of the credit in the 
scientific progress of the marimba 
belongs to Clair Omar Musser, that’ 
the concert marimba can be called 
an American instrument, the others 
“forerunners.” It is easily understood 
why there has been no Liszt or Paga- 


Vida Chenoweth is herself a leading ex- 
ponent of the musical possibilities of the 
increasingly popular She first 
achieved national recognition as a_ prize- 
winning soloist at the huge Chicagoland 
Music Festival, and has since appeared with 
leading symphony orchestras as well as in 
recital at New York’s Town Hail and else- 


marimba. 


where. 
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nini to bring the marimba to light 
as a solo instrument, as the old and 
ill-tuned marimbas would not have 
attracted serious musicians, More 
recently artists neglected the instru- 
ment because of the prejudices based 
on its introduction and past associa- 
tion, because of playing difficulties, 
and because of a lack of literature. 

The marimba is difficult to master. 
No instrument is more demanding 
of physical strength. The mental and 
physical co-ordination required com- 
pare to that of an organist. 


Control Difficult 


Other difficulties lie in the fact 
that, unlike other keyboard instru- 
ments, the keys (or bars of wood 
forming the keyboard) are not uni- 
form in size but are graduated in 
both length and width from bass to 
treble. Arpeggios are especially difh- 
cult because of the necessary expan- 
sion and contraction of intervals. 
Furthermore, there is no_ electric 
current or pedal to sustain sound. 
Sustenance of sound depends upon 
the player. In other words, he can- 
not strike a note or chord and hold 
the sound by means of a mechanical 
device; he must reiterate the note 
or chord, and if a diminuendo or 
crescendo is desired, he must attain 
it by carefully measuring the dy- 
namic level of each mallet stroke in 
the series. The control of dynamics 
is unusually difficult because the 
strength of a tone played is not felt 
through the fingertips, as with piano 
and organ, but has to be registered 
through the vibration of the mallet 
handles. 

Formerly there was little literature 
on which to base a career as a ma- 


rimba recitalist. Serious works are 
now available and continue’ to 
mount as composers become aware 
of the marimba. Many composers 
have contributed outstanding works 
for this instrument,—Eugene Ulrich, 
Bernard Rogers, Paul Creston, Rob- 
ert Kurka and Darius Milhaud, to 
name a few. Transcriptions are often 
requested of marimbists, and fre- 
quently they open the way toward 
new technical possibilities, yet it is 
necessary for an instrument to have 
its own literature to survive in the 
world of serious music. 

The marimba is not the limited 
instrument it was once thought to 
be! It is no longer merely a part of 
the orchestra’s percussion battery, 
but can be a lyric as well as percus- 
sion instrument. 

Practically any violin work can be 
played on the marimba, provided it 
does not rely on special effects such 
as harmonics and ponticello (play- 
ing on the bridge). This is not con- 
versely true, because it is possible to 
play four sustaining lines (such as 
a chorale) on the marimba. Most 
piano works cannot be transcribed 
note-for-note, as the pianist’s ten 
fingers are not easily replaced by 
four or five mallets. 

In answer to the question “Is it 
possible to do anything with the 
marimba that cannot be done with 
the piano?” Yes, more varieties of 
color can be had from the marimba, 
and, too, a pianist cannot give “‘per- 
sonality” to a chord or tone once he 
has played it, while a marimbist— 
since he is the sustaining power—is 
able to decrease or increase the vol- 
ume of a sustained chord at will; he 
can even emphasize a desired note 

(Continued on page 35) 
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SELLS ON SIGHT! © SELLS ON SOUND! MODEL 67 


Me * 3 sets of treble reeds, 7 treble registers; 
: 4 sets of bass reeds, 2 bass switches. 
Truly a masterpiece of modern styling and in jet black, white pearl, black and white, e 
rich musical tone, the Settimio Soprani is , a 


the standout accordion... on stage and 

in the showroom. Famous for quality for 
nearly a century, the modern Settimio 
Soprani offers the dealer a complete line of 


Electedtotheaccordion Hallof 
Fame. . « bright star of video, 
tadio, recording, and the night 
club circuit. Dick Contino 
really sends ‘em with his 
Settimio Soprani. 


other bright stars choose Settimio Soprani. 
No wonder so many dealers do, too! 

pes Models for all accordionists—from 

student to concert artist. 


4 

instruments with unlimited player 4 
acceptance. It has a range, tone, power, : 

and response that appeals to every * a 
accordionist... and a styling that adds 
showmanship to fine musicianship. 5 
: Dick Contino plays 

No wonder Dick Contino and so many Settimio Soprani = 


CHICAGO MUSICAL INSTRUMENT CO « CHICAGO 30,iLLINOIS 
Exclusive Distributors: Beil, Settimio Soprant, and Cellini Accordions 
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What Makes Music Funny? 


JOSEPHINE K. R. DAvis 


NE night at a Navy Band con- 

cert the audience was not only 
exhilarated by the sight of the hand- 
some young men, their spick-and- 
span uniforms and their gleaming 
instruments, but during one number 
they laughed for minutes at a time 
at the music itself. A friend suddenly 
turned and whispered to me, “What 
makes music funny?” 

At first thought it seemed fairly 
obvious: music was funny when it 
imitated in tone, tempo, rhythm, 
dynamics, or all of these, some merry 
mood, some jocose gesture, some 
ludicrous act, or some flippant or 
ridiculous speech,— lightly, merrily 
suggestive, boisterous or humorously 
ironical, ‘Then complications come 
to mind, 

There are grades of subtlety and 
finesse in humor (in the present-day 
use of the word) as well as in the 
other emotions, and, as in the other 
emotions, too, it is contagious, and 
the performers must feel it to be 
able to pass it on to the audience. 
Of course people have been known 
to laugh or cry at the wrong time 
and that is the worst thing anyone 
can do to an author, composer or 
performer. On the other hand, some- 
times the finest performance of the 
funniest music possible leaves un- 
touched those who are “not in the 
mood,” or whose culture does not 
make them responsive to the fine 
points in the composition or per- 
formance. 

In general, fun in music is most 
easily recognizable in songs, opera 
and “program” music. In such com- 
positions the titles or the words set 
the mood, and we smile, chuckle or 
laugh, depending on our own sense 
of humor and on the finesse of the 
interpreters. 

Secondly, and more subtly, one 
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can hear fun in parts of much of the 


longer, otherwise ‘“‘absolute’’ music, 
as in the Scherzo or the Finale of a 
symphony, a part of a concerto or 
quartet, or in the Bourrée, Gigue 
and Rigaudon of a suite. Here there 
are no texts, no programmatic stories 
to tell us something funny is coming. 
The style and the tempo marks’ are 
the only indicators of the mood to 
follow. 

Consider mirth in the first class of 
composition, the “programmatic.” 
There are many pieces, small and 
large, that are brimful of fun, and 
one can learn best “what makes mu- 
sic funny” by listening to them in a 


receptive mood, Rameau’s La Poule 
is really funny by reason of its clever 
imitation of the noises the hen 
makes, and in Haydn’s smphony of 
the same name one hears similar mu- 
sical jokes. Much of Domenico Scar- 
latti’s music flashes with wit, fun 
and merriment: The Cat Fugue and 
The Good-Natured Ladies, to name 
two. In Haydn’s Toy Symphony 
much of the amusement is achieved 
by the use of toy instruments as well 
as by the childish melodic and 
rhythmic patterns. 

There is amusement, merriment or 
rollicking fun in all of the following: 

(Continued on page 34) 


“He plays divinely. I wonder who he is?” 


—Ben Roth Agency 
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YOURE LOOKING AT KK KKK KKK 


the “Davenport 


a coat that can be 
worn 9 different ways! 


The 9-way “Davenport” coat provides your band 


with appropriate style for every occasion — 


conservative smartness for the concert auditorium stage 
—brilliant dressiness for parading on the football field. 
Choose your own special colors and fabrics — 


and if you desire, add a one-sided or reversible 


shield of your preference. 


See your local Ostwald rep- 
4 resentative for guidance in 

selecting styles, fabrics, colors, 
accessories for your new uni- 
ne forms. Ostwald gives custom- 
tailoring attention-to every de- 
tail of your order. Delivery 
promises—confirmed in writing 
—are dependable. Phone or 
write for free booklet “Fund 
Raising Ideas,” 
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A Scientific Approach 


to Music Therapy 


N 1944 the office of the Surgeon 
General of the United States 

issued an unprecedented document. 
It states: 

“The Surgeon General of the 
Army has authorized a certain group 
of leaders in the musical world, who 
have organized for the purpose, to 
make a trial at Walter Reed General 
Hospital of the possible effect of 
music in the treatment of certain 
types of cases, 

This musical therapy is not new, 
having been tried previously in some 
places but its application has never 
been properly or adequately con- 
trolled, hence its evaluation as a 
therapeutic agent has been impos- 
sible. 

it is the intent of the leaders of 
the musical therapy group which 
will operate at Walter Reed General 
Hospital to attempt to arrive at an 
unbiased determination of what may 
be accomplished by properly selected 
music in various types of cases. The 
authorities at Walter Reed General 
Hospital will, in co-operating with 
the program, so far as possible select 
a control case comparable in every 
way to the individual who, in addi- 
tion to the other hospital procedures, 
is undergoing the music therapy.” 

(Signed) S. M. Marietta 
Maj. Gen., U. S. A. 


Among the many prominent psy- 
chiatrists and psychologists who were 


Miss Paperte, herself a singer and all- 
around musician of wide experience, has 
been the leading spirit and guiding light 
for more than a dozen years in the work 
of the Music Research Foundation, whose 
headquarters are at 654 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. The techniques and pro- 
cedures developed by this pioneer organiza- 
tion are now generally applied in the still 
controversial field of music therapy. 
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FRANCES PAPERTE 


assembled to discuss the potential of 
the proposed work was a_ writer, 
Leland Stowe. When a doubt was 
expressed as to the value of the work 
of the suggested project, Mr. Stowe 
said, “If with music we can throw a 
beam of light into one beclouded 
mind and establish a rapport with 
only one war-shocked veteran, then 
our efforts will have been worth 
while. We must and will try!” This 
was the statement that provided the 
final spark for the founding of the 
Music Research Foundation. 

In a utilitarian age, art for art’s 
sake is no longer enough. Why limit 
music chiefly to recreation and enter- 
tainment, when music of vigorous 
rhythm may help cripples learn to 
walk, or music with a strong asso- 
ciative meaning may bring reality 
back to deranged minds? Basic re- 


search on the relationship between 
music and man will provide a new 
key to controlled human behavior, 
will enormously broaden the sphere 
of music and musicians, This basic 
research is being carried on by the 
Music Research Foundation, an or- 
ganization dedicated to the scientific 
investigation of the use of music in 
the service of mankind. It is a non- 
profit, non-partisan, knowledge-seek- 
ing organization, striving to answer 
this basic question: Precisely how 
does music affect the individual? 

As an initial step toward answer- 
ing this question I spent three and a 
half years at Walter Reed Hospital 


at the job of painstakingly selecting 
and applying the music for psycho- 
neurotic patients, watching tenseness 
and withdrawal give way, gratified 
(Continued on page 26) 


Musical Rhythm by Franz Ningel and Marika 
Killius at the Radio City Skating Rink 


—Courtesy, American Red Cross 
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(MADE BY MARTIN FRERES) 


Jean 


out the best 
in every 
band 


HARD TO BELIEVE ... but just a few 
months ago these kids were awkward 
beginners, plodding their way through the 
simplest parts in your library. One day 
you tried a Jean Martin clarinet .. . you 
recommended it to your talented players 
... the result was like magic. 


Now you’ve won a contest. Your brasses 
and percussion are excellent, of course... 
but your clarinets, they’re the heart of 
your band... they’re Jean Martin clarinets. 


If this isn’t your story . . . if you're 
hampered by poor quality clarinets .. . 
why do it the hard way? Make your job 
easier. Use Jean Martin — now in two 
fine models. 


Jean Martin Clarinet Outfit, 
complete with case and accessories $140.00 


Jean Martin DELUXE Outfit .. 150.00 


Both clarinets in magnificent 
Natural Color Grenadilla Wood. 


MUSIC EDUCATORS! 


Ask for free Martin Freres Clarinet Fingering Chart, with exercises 
for development of tone and embouchure. No obligation, of course. 


LAMONTE 
Coupet * JEAN MARTIN 
MARTIN FRERES 


MARTIN FRERES WOODWINDS 


Buegeleisen & Jacobson, Inc. — 5 Union Square, New York 3, N. Y. 
In Canada: 720 Bathurst Street, Toronto 4, Ontario 


(5762) 
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Music Educators’ Round Table 


Conducted by JACK M. WATSON 


(Indiana University School of Music) 


O problem area in the entire field of music is more basic than that of 
music-reading. The instrumentalist today who is not an effective sight- 
reader is often the unemployed musician;—the same thing is true of the singer. 
Efficient reading skill is a prime requisite for success in professional music. The 
history of music in American public schools, in rather large measure, revolves 
around the issue of sight-singing. The problem of music-reading is a problem of 
past, present and future concern to musicians and music-teachers, Believing that 
the matter warrants a prominent place on the agenda of the Round Table, we 
have asked three teachers and musicians to discuss the subject. We are sure that 
Round Table readers will find these statements by Professors Vincent Jones, 
Grant Fletcher and Stanley Fletcher instructive and provocative, and we invite 
comments. An article by Prof. Helen M. Hosmer will follow in the near future. 


THE FUNCTION OF 
SIGHT-READING 


Vincent Jones 


HE importance of learning to 
read a language in order to ap- 
preciate its literature can scarcely be 
overestimated, It is true that a par- 
tial appreciation of music can be 
achieved without 
the ability to read, 
but a real under- 
standing is impos- 
sible if printed 
symbols have no 

aural meaning. 
The basic prob- 
lems of reading ap- 
ply to all media of 
musical expression, i.e., the voice, 
piano and other instruments, The 
“reader” must understand the staff, 
clefs and notes, all this leading to 
the rapid apprehension of scale pat- 
terns, intervals and chord lines. This 
process is mental but requires physi- 
cal co-ordination as the reader ex- 
presses in tone what he “sees” in the 

score. 

Music-teachers agree that reading 
skill is accomplished only by con- 
stant and concentrated practice, yet 
there is the fact of “reading capa- 
city.” That is, some people possess a 
quicker eye; they encompass motives 
and phrases at a glance, while others 
are slower and chained to “note-to- 


note” reading. The latter is, of 
course, a great hindrance to the de- 
velopment of an effortless compe- 
tency. As in all musical performance, 
an apparent lack of effort is always 
desirable. Isidore Philipp, the emi- 
nent piano teacher, has said that 
“The virtuoso’s first duty is to fill 
his audience with confidence;—but 
if, alas, one arouses in the listener 
the fear of an accident, if the play- 
ing becomes uneven or nervous, the 
public grows instantly apprehensive 
and distrait.’”’ Ernest Dimnet states, 
in The Art of Thinking, “We like 
things to give us the impression that 
they flow.” These quotations apply 
to music-reading. 


Singing at Sight 


The present discussion will deal 
with sight-singing, in other words, 
vocal sight-reading. Instrumentalists 
who read competently often find it 
dificult to sing at sight. This is 
largely due to insecure vocal produc- 
tion, At an early age male students 
should be encouraged to employ the 
head voice or falsetto, thus avoiding 
that platitude heard in the class- 
room, “It’s too high.” A sight-sing- 
ing class will not sound like a group 
of artist singers, but the tone should 
be as musical as possible. Many or- 
chestral conductors (and some cho- 
ral conductors) emit strange sounds 


during rehearsals. reasonably 
) 


—J.M.W. 


pleasing tone would improve the at- 
mosphere. 

In the elementary grades the 
“frontal attack” on sight-singing no 
longer is prevalent. In other words, 
children are not immediately faced 
with those strange apparitions, the 
staff, clefs and notes. They achieve 
“reading readiness” by singing songs, 
“patterning” the tonal movements 
through bodily motions, stepping or 
conducting the rhythms. This is of- 
ten followed by a diagram of the 
song where stepwise motion and 
skips are indicated without specific 
pitches. Eventually, however, the 
reader must come to grips with exact 
notation. From here on his skill de- 
pends on his accurate perception of 
the symbols and his ability to repro- 
duce them correctly at an indicated 
tempo, Sight-singing is intelligence 
im action, 

Skill in sight-singing, often de- 
veloped surprisingly in the elemen- 
tary school, practically disappears at 
junior high school level, where pre- 
occupation with instruments and 
the unsettled nature of the boy-voice 
present hurdles. The senior high 
school, with its operettas, festivals 
and revues, so often learned by rote, 
does not advance the cause of sight- 
singing. Due to this lack of continu- 
ity in which sight-singing is a major 
casualty, the student entering col- 
lege often cannot read the simplest 
tune. 
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On the college level, the first steps 
in sight-singing should be integrated 
with aural training. The best sight- 
singers are those who hear what they 
see, not those who have achieved a 
deceptive efficiency through mechan- 
ical drills. There is not space to dis- 
cuss various systems of reading. The 
writer believes that the Latin syl- 
lables aid materially in reading dia- 
tonic and moderately chromatie mu- 
sic but are less applicable to con- 
temporary music, Here, either the 
“fixed-do” method or a background 
of singing absolute intervals pre 
duces more skill. The writer favors 
the interval approach to sight-sing- 
ing. Numerous striking themes from 
symphonic, chamber and operatic 
music are intervallic rather than 
scale-wise in structure. Since all 
drills should be derived from music 
literature, the teacher must possess 
an extensive repertoire of themes. 

Integrating sight-singing and aural 
training is discussed generally in the 
author’s Music Education in the Col- 
lege, more specifically in Exploring 
Music. The plan is summarized as 
follows: 

1. Introduce basic intervals: per- 
fect octave, fifth and fourth, 
through significant excerpts 
from music literature. Employ 
these intervals in ‘‘vocaiises.”’ 

2. Dictate melodies including 
these intervals and employ 
them for sight-singing. Shift 
constantly from the listening 
approach to the singing acti- 
vity. 

3. Introduce and employ thirds 
as above. Continue with sec- 
onds and then the scales. 

With the foregoing “vocabulary” 
the class can now develop skill by 
reading quantities of graded ma- 
terial, de-emphasizing the dictation 
aspect and concentrating on singing 
at sight. 

The writer cannot close without 
mentioning the “appreciative as- 
pect.” He observed a college class 
reading an excerpt (not named) very 
laboriously, at a slow tempo, all 
tones equally stressed, Neither the 
teacher nor the pupils recognized 
this as Voi che sapete from Mozart's 
Marriage of Figaro. A few moments 
would have sufficed to name _ the 
composer, mention the opera and 
describe the dramatic situation, thus 
stimulating the class to adopt the 
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appropriate tempo and sing this 
charming excerpt musically, instead 
of making it a stilted exercise. 

The preceding discussion is an 
old story to experienced music edu- 
cators, but the writer agrees with a 
noted lecturer who said, “Reitera- 
tion of the obvious is sometimes 
more valuable than preoccupation 
with the remote.’ >>> 


Dr. Vincent Jones is Professor of Educa- 
tion in the Music Department of New York 
University. His Harvard Ph.D. is supple- 
»rcnted by an honorary degree of Doctor of 
Music from Temple University. Dr. Jones 
is author of several important books, in- 
cluding “Music Education in the College” 
and “Exploring Music,” both published by 
C. C. Birchard & Co. 


LITERACY 
FOR MUSICIANS 


Grant Fletcher 


HE problems of reading music 

stem from the adaptation of 
any musician to the system of sym- 
bols which the composer uses to no- 
his musica] directions. Every 
musician can easily 
agree that it is a 
problem to teach 
the young instru- 
mentalist what 
these symbols mean 
and that it is good 
to teach him how 
to read these sym- 
bols as rapidly as 
possible. This problem is as neces- 
sary to conquer for the first ten years 
of playing as is the problem of in- 
strumental technique, 

There are different ways of teach- 
ing reading. Some ways teach more 
rapidly than others. Complicated 
musical scores of today require 
greater reading ability than did the 
scores of earlier periods. This paper 
will attempt to discuss some of the 
fundamentals of reading skills and 
some experimental ways of teaching 
them. 

Several of the fundamentals to all 
musical reading are reading pitches 
on the staff in key signatures and in 
chordal units. Rhythmic notation 
must cover the problem of mote 
values (duration) and pulses (dy- 
namic and metric) and their com- 
bination in rhythmic units of phrase 


tate 


and formal idea structures. 

The beginning performer needs 
to have constant drill in staff and 
clef reading until this is effortless at 
fast speeds. Many performers suffer 
from reading one clef only and not 
applying actual note-names to what 
they read. At this low level, the best 
solution is to ask all performers to 
read the note-names while singing 
the pitches they represent. (If the 
instrumentalist will finger his instru- 
ment meanwhile, he will soon cor- 
rect note mistakes.) At a more ad- 
vanced level, every performer should 
be able to read at least two clefs 
using note-names (including sharp 
and flat when necessary). The fur- 
ther extension of this skill of read- 
ing pitch notation depends upon 
quick reading of pitch-names in re- 
lationship to the key center (this 
means a study of key signatures) and 
grouping them into units. This is 
easily accomplished by speed speil- 
ing and writing in triadic chords. 
One of the fastest and most com- 
plete methods of developing these 
several ways of reading is to have 
the students write these symbols 
while saying the names aloud, This 
gives them a perfect check on any 
mistakes they make and shows where 
their weaknesses lie. Saying the 
names of symbols aloud while sing- 
ing their pitches imprints the idea 
upon the learner’s mind securely. As 
soon as the simplest new item is 
learned, it should be added to the 
previous drills with the increase in 
speed which is absolutely necessary 
for the musician to read his symbols 
easily. 

While it is very important that 
the names of these symbols be 
learned, it is equally important that 
the pitches they represent should be 
heard as well. The best way to learn 
to hear pitches is to sing them. This 
is direct proof of what the perform- 
er’s ear is hearing. Singing the sym- 
bol name at the desired pitch, the 
performer will increase both his rec- 
ognition of the symbol and ability 
to hear its meaning. If this is prac- 
ticed constantly from the very be- 
ginning of the study of pitch-read- 
ing, it presents no real problems, In- 
strumentalists should constantly 
practice singing their parts, Singers 
seem to especially need to sing note- 
names for drill. 

The other basic problem in read- 
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ing music is to decipher the rhyth- 
mic symbols, Most musicians learn 
less about rhythmic notations than 
they do about pitch. After the sym- 
bol-names have been well learned 
(this can be done by drawing the 
notes and piacing their counts un- 
derneath) the same speed drills that 
were used for pitch-names should be 
gone through to give the performer 
speed and security in his knowledge. 
Once the names have been learned, 
the student should try to invent meas- 
ures of rhythm in various meters and 
put the counts underneath the notes. 
This shows what note begins upon 
what count in the metric pattern. 
Performers are often confused about 
precisely where the note begins in 
relationship to the beat or count, 
and do not know how long it is to 
be held. 

After rhythm symbol-names are 
learned, the problem is to establish 
the counting habit in the mind of 
every performer. Several excellent 
ways to do this are to have the per- 
former count aloud and clap the 
rhythmic notation of any example 
you choose to present. Later, this 
develops into the singing of pitch- 
names while beating the conductor's 
beat to give pulse feeling. The dif- 
ference between simple meters and 
compound meters must be clearly 
understood. The best way to teach 
these differences of metric patterns 
is to insist upon groupings between 
the divisions of these single pulses. 
Once metric rhythm notation is 
clearly understood and easily clap- 
ped by the performer who counts 
aloud, the biggest problem is that of 
dividing beats. A simple yet com- 
plete system of counting for all divi- 
sions needs to be used. 

While it is sometimes necessary to 
dis-associate one element of notation 
from the others to explain it thor- 
oughly and give drill upon it, all 
such practices must eventually lead 
to setting this element with the other 
problems, To this end the singing of 
pitch-names can be combined with 
the conductor's beat for metric feel 
and keep the performer actually 
singing music, Start with simple 
problems and have the learner com- 
pose his own melodies, even though 
he will complicate the problems 
more rapidly than he should. Be- 
yond this, he should apply this new 
reading ability to his actual per- 
formance technique, If he does not 
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play a wind instrument, he should 
be able to count aloud while he 
sight-reads, The singers, whose hands 
are not in use, should be able to 
beat time while they sight-read. 
With this much basic information 
acquired, the problem of develop- 
ing reading abilities is to actually 
try to read a greater span of notes at 
one time. This should be done both 
harmonically and melodically. The 
one-line instrumentalist should read 
a number of bars ahead. The key- 
board reader should read harmonic- 
ally (from the bottom up) as well as 
looking ahead. The singer should 
attempt to read the other parts, har- 
monically, while reading ahead. 
When a conductor is present, they 
should look him in the face as much 
as possible to develop faster reading. 
All must learn to hear the relation- 
ships of their part to other parts, 
besides quickly recognizing these 
on the page. All must recognize the 
meanings of key feeling and chordal 
sounds from the page and in hear- 
ing. Further increase in skill can 
come only from the practice of sight- 
reading increasingly difficult music. 
A few tips on developing sight- 
reading: Start with easy material. 
Set a slow, steady tempo and keep 
going despite mistakes. Go back and 
practice separately whatever you 


missed, so that you will recognize it 
in the next sight-reading you do. 
Sight-reading occurs only the first 
time through. The second time is 
practice. Be sure you count like mad 
at all time. Don’t be ashamed to 
look through the new piece before 
you start to perform it. Notice the 
unusual and difficult spots. Last of 
all: Sight-Read! Sight-Read! and 
Sight-Read! 

There is one final problem in de- 
veloping musical literacy. This is to 
understand the real meanings of 
what you see in the notation, This 
depends upon musicianship and un- 
derstanding the composer’s problems 
in notating musical ideas. The best 
and fastest way to learn this type of 
musicianship is to attempt to com- 
pose yourself, You will learn how 
much the composer can try to no- 
tate and how badly our system of 
musical notation can express his real 
meanings. 

Grant Fletcher, head of the Music De- 
partment at Arizona State University, is a 
professional symphony conductor who has 
been nationally known since his deveiop- 
ment of the Akron Symphony in 1945, His 
activities as a member of the board of the 
International Society for Contemporary Mu- 
sic and National Chairman of Symphonies 
for the National Federation of Music Clubs 
have brought him renown among America’s 
conductors and composers. 


MONKEYS OR MUSICIANS? 


Stanley Fletcher 


T is often conceived that “read- 
ing” at the piano is strictly a 
matter of “reflex” training. The 
process is thought of as necessitating 
merely a series of accurate muscular 
“responses” to one 
notation-symbol] af- 
ter another, on a 
sort of “produc- 
tion-line’’ schedule 
determined by 
counting time. 
There is something 
to this notion — 
BUT... 

It is a great mistake to assume 
that “reading” at the piano is merely 
a mechanical training of the re- 
sponse-process from printed note to 
eye to finger to key to sound, This is 
the mechanism through which read- 
ing operates, obviously, but a mu- 


sical performer must do much more 
than produce an atomized series of 
accurate responses. Unlike a typist, 
whose work goes most smoothly 
when he is not concerned with the 
sense of his text, the player of mu- 
sic needs a good deal more than 
this. He must translate the patterns 
of symbols on the page into patterns 
of sound that have shape and inte- 
gration and musical sense, And in- 
deed the facility of his reading de- 
pends on his ability to “see” these 
patterns on the page in terms of all 
he knows about music and about the 
piano keyboard. And this is where 
many readers fall down. 

Curiously, it is perhaps because 
piano-teachers lay such stress on 
reading right at the start that stu- 
dents often fail to develop into good 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Every inch a true high fidelity instrument... 
and every inch a truly portable phonograph 
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they want to hear fine music. The RCA Victor 
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Mark VII. Clip the coupon for infor- 
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Our Professional 
Music Fraternity 


ARCHIE N, JONES 


HI MU ALPHA SINFONIA, 
national professional music 
fraternity, now in its 59th year, came 
into being when the idea of an or- 
ganized club for male students at 
the New England Conservatory of 
Music was evolved in 1898 by Ossian 
E. Mills, then Bursar of the Con- 
servatory. The nucleus group was 
formed by thirteen students, who, 
the previous year, had joined to- 
gether with Mr. Mills once each 
week for noon “prayer” meetings. 
The group, perhaps, formed a 
brotherhood as a defense against the 
fact that at that time girls outnum- 
bered boys at the Conservatory by 
about 16 to 1. The same situation, 
apparently, existed at other Eastern 
conservatories and music schools at 
the turn of the century, providing 
fertile territory for expansion of the 
club to other schools. In any case, 
the idea was born when, on Septem- 
ber 10, 1898, the “Old Boys” at New 
England Conservatory invited the 
“New Boys” to attend a_ get-ac- 
quainted meeting. The “Old” and 
“New” met again and therewith 
elected officers to govern their activi- 
ties. The group, of course, needed a 
name and some rules, so on October 
25 they met again and agreed on the 
aims of the organization and rules 
for its government which form the 
basis of the national Fraternity to- 
day. The name “Sinfonia” was 
adopted at the suggestion of the 
newly elected Director of the Con- 
servatory, George W. Chadwick. On 
November 28th, that same year, the 
Sinfonia Club initiated its first new 
members and the organization was 
well on its way. 
For two years the Club progressed 
Archie N. Jones is National President of 
Phi Mu Alpha Sinfonia, and he has con- 
tributed distinguished services to that fa- 
mous Fraternity, He is also well known as 
a faculty member of the College of Fine 
drts at the University of Texas, Austin, 
and has held many important executive 
positions in the field of music education. 
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admirably, increasing its member- 
ship, presenting recitals, concerts, 
shows, entertaining visiting artists at 
the Conservatory, and holding reg- 
ular meetings in the room given to 
them for their exclusive use by the 
Conservatory. Its Founder, Brother 
Mills, its President, Brother Burrell, 
and its Secretary, Brother Pendle- 
ton, however, had dreams of ex- 
pansion not shared enthusiastically 
by the rest of the membership. To 
them it seemed that if the Club were 
fulfilling the social and professional 
needs of the men at New England 
Conservatory, surely men at other 
conservatories in the country could 
find benefit and pleasure in similar 
organizations in their schools. There 
were large, established Greek-letter 
fraternities on all of the large college 
campuses, but no social-professional 
organizations for men in professional 
schools. Why not establish a National 
Sinfonia for men studying music in 
the conservatories and music schools 
from coast to coast? The suggestion 
of expansion was brought before the 
members of Sinfonia on October 1, 
1900. Discussions and tempers grew 
hot, but in the end objections were 
quelled and it was voted to spend 
$25.00 from the Club treasury (then 
totalling $34.00) to send three men 
on a junket to New York, Philadel- 
phia and Washington and return to 
approach the leading conservatories 
of those cities regarding the estab- 
lishment of Sinfonia Chapters. 

The second Chapter (Beta) was 
soon established at the old Broad 
Street Conservatory in Philadelphia, 
followed quickly by Gamma at The 
American Institute of Applied Art 
in New York City. 

The fourth, Delta, was founded in 
1901 at Ithaca College, in Ithaca, 
N. Y., where today its members 
maintain a large chapter, contribute 
significantly to the musical life of 
their campus, and maintain their 
own fraternity-house. 


Alpha Chapter, and possibly the 
others, had early established the 
practice still carried on by many 
chapters today, of providing scholar- 
ship aid to one or more students in 
the school, Their earliest scholarships 
were in the amount of $20.00 each 
year, Alpha Chapter had also begun 
the custom of honoring especially 
outstanding men in the field of mu- 
sic by conferring Honorary Member- 
ship. This practice has continued 
throughout the life of the Fraternity, 
and the names of the honorary mem- 
bers of the Fraternity make an im- 
pressive list. 

In the earliest “Rules and Regula- 
tions” were set forth the four aims 
of Sinfonia, which bear as much 
meaning for Sinfonians today as for 
Sinfonians of 1900. 

1. To advance the cause of Music 

in America. 

2. To foster the mutual welfare 
and brotherhood of students 
of music. 

3. ‘To develop the truest fraternal 
spirit among its members. 

4. To--encourage loyalty to the 
Alma Mater, 


Annual Conventions 


With expansion came the need for 
meetings of the members of the vari- 
ous chapters to govern the operations 
of the national body, and in 1901 
Sinfonia held its first annual conven- 
tion, on April 16-20, in Boston, with 
Alpha Chapter as host to the thir- 
teen delegates from the four existing 
chapters. 

Annual conventions were held 
thereafter until the beginning of the 
First World War. In 1920, during the 
convention held in Ann _ Arbor, 
Michigan, it was decided to hold 
the conventions biennially, and this 
plan has been followed successfully 
since. 

Today, Phi Mu Alpha embraces 
145 active chapters and more than 
30 alumni chapters, with numerous 
additions to both categories nearly 
ready for installation. 

Of the four objects of Phi Mu 
Alpha, the first, “The advancement 
of the cause of music in America”, is 
sufficiently broad to encompass ac- 
tivities which currently constitute 
the active work of the Fraternity. 

To honor the achievement of out- 
standing musicians, and to stimulate 

(Continued on page 24) 
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in the 90s... if war the 
Gibson MANDOLIN! 


since 1894 the finest 
in fretted instruments 


inthe 20s... those 
Gibson BANJOS! 


In the years since Orville 
Gibson first brought to 
fretted instruments all the 
skills of the violin maker's art, 
more than a million Gibsons have 
been sold. Gibson has been first from 
the first... pioneering improvements for ever 
finer purity of tone, deeper resonance, and 
greater flexibility .. . developing the technique of guitar 
making to a fine art. Among the many Gibson “firsts” 
are the electric guitar, truss rod neck construction, adjustable 
bridge, three-quarter size instrument, carved top and 
back, cut-away design, and ‘“humbuck” pick-up. Today 
Gibsons are heard and preferred 'round the world 
—from family room to Carnegie Hall! 


Gibson, inc. 
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A PLEA FOR THE TRANSFER PUPIL 
(Continued from page 10) 


well ask, “But what about the trans- 
fer pupils who come from unquali- 
fied teachers?” It is because of this 
question, this constant awareness of 
the amateurs in our profession, that 
we are unjust in our appraisal of 
new pupils. If all of, them that trans- 
fer to us are from poor teachers, we 
are assuming we alone are capable 
of teaching. Yet we admit that there 
are many fine teachers. Then is it 
not possible that weaknesses in the 
pupil and not in the teacher are 
the causes of the pupils’ poor per- 
formance? 

Let us take the case of the lazy, 
obtuse pupil. His teacher tries all 
means of recapturing his initial in- 
terest. The pupil’s parents despair 
and finally believe a change of per- 
sonality or methods might help the 
situation, Perhaps the teacher even 
suggests this possibility. The pupil 
leaves the old studio as a failure. 
Therefore it should not be surpris- 
ing that he arrives at the new studio 
with a mass of poor habits. Further- 
more he brings with him books 
which the new teacher immediately 
labels as “inadequate and shoddy.” 
He does not consider the possibility 
that the ex-teacher might have been 
making a last stab at arousing the 
pupil’s interest by giving him ex- 
clusively the music he wanted to 
play. No, instead he accuses his col- 
league of charlatanism, and when- 
ever the opportunity arises, he 
spreads the “awful facts” about him 
to others of his colleagues. 

Usually the good pupils are the 
satisfied ones, and unless they move, 
they do not change teachers. If they 
do, it is for a more personable or 
for a more advanced teacher. The un- 
satisfied pupils transfer frequently, 
and fall inte three categories: first, 
they are cognizant of the limitations 
of their teacher so that they desire 
a change; second, they do such poor 
work that they believe another 
teacher might better help them in 
solving their individual problems; 
third, they do poor work because, 
although they do not realize it, they 
have an incompetent teacher. In the 
first instance, the new teacher, in 
being selected as the one to replace 
the old one, need not strive to im- 
press the pupil with his superiority 


because the pupil by coming to him 
has already indicated it. In the second 
situation, where the pupil has prob- 
lems that need ironing out, the 
teacher can do more for the pupil by 
analyzing how he can help him 
rather than attributing the cause 
of all his difficulties to the former 
teacher, Finally, if the pupil is defi- 
nitely a product of poor teaching, 
the new teacher must guide him as 
sympathetically as he can to correct 
bad habits. The task is difficult 
enough for the pupil without em- 
bittering him against his former 
teacher. 

Merely because the third situation 
exists, we must not hastily condemn 
all teachers. If before an interview 
we ask ourselves, ““How would my 
most unco-operative and untalented 
pupil behave in the ex-teacher’s 
studio?” or “How would my _ best 
pupil sound after a period of no 
study?” then we will be less inclined 
to censure and belittle the work of 
the former teacher, This kind of 
approach will make it possible for 
us to understand and aid the transfer 
pupil to a much greater extent. >>> 


OUR PROFESSIONAL 
MUSIC FRATERNITY 


(Continued from page 22) 


others to similar achievement, the 
Fraternity set up, in 1951, the “Man 
of Music” award. This award, con- 
sisting of a plaque and citation, is 
given biennially to the man, whether 
he be a member or not, who has, in 
the opinion of the Committee ap- 
pointed for the purpose, contributed 
more than any other individual dur- 
ing that period toward the advance- 
ment of the cause of Music in Amer- 
ica. The award in 1951 went to Thor 
Johnson, in 1953 to Howard Han- 
son, and in 1955 to Earl V. Moore. 
Further to implement the object, 
each active and alumni chapter 
is required to give at least one 
program each year devoted exclu- 
sively to American music. In addi- 
tion, the biennial Composition Con- 
tests among members of the Fratern- 
ity encourage many composers to 
submit compositions. Prizes are 
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awarded in both undergraduate and 
graduate divisions. 

Within the chapters, the Fratern- 
ity attempts to stimulate musical 
and scholastic activity by awards 
each year to the outstanding chap- 
ters in each Province, and biennially 
to the outstanding chapter nation- 
ally. 

Probably the most significant in- 
novation in the Fraternity operation 
is the Sinfonia Foundation, set up 
in 1954. A separate corporation, the 
Foundation is governed by a Board 
of ‘Trustees and a set of officers. 
President of the Corporation is Mr. 
Robert A. Schmitt of Minneapolis. 
In part, the purposes of the Founda- 
tion are as follows: To advance the 
cause of music in America through: 
a) Scholarships; b) Commissioned 
works; c) Grants in aid and loans; 
d) Publications which promote 
music; e) Encouragement and _ sub- 
sidy of performance of American 
music in all forms; f) Encourage- 
ment and subsidy of research in 
music; g) Aid and support of 
worthy musical organizations; h) En- 
couragement and subsidy of music 
in education; i) Encouragement and 
subsidy of music in community life; 
j) Encouragement and subsidy of 
music in industry; k) Prizes and 
awards for musical accomplish- 
ments; 1) Co-operation with all exist- 
ing organizations whose aims can be 
reconciled with those of the Founda- 
tion. 

Among activities already accom- 
plished have been the awards of 
scholarships to outstanding men in 
active chapters, awards, citations and 
scholarships to outstanding musi- 
cians in six music camps, and two 
commissioned works. Additional ac- 
tivities are planned as the Founda- 
tion grows, particularly in the fields 
of Music Therapy and Church 
Music. 

Phi Mu Alpha is governed by its 
National Officers, National Execu- 
tive Committee and National Coun- 
cil, which meets biennially. Current 
active membership is in excess of 
3,000 and the alumni rolls contain 
approximately 30,000 names. 

The phrase, “I am a Sinfonian,” 
is uttered with pride on many of 
our college and university campuses 
today, and this pride is justified 
by the achievements and _ ideals 
of a great and_ significant musi- 
cal Fraternity. 
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tuned metal reeds, like a fine organ, producing beautiful, pure sweet 
tone—and they are accurately hand-tuned “to the last vibration,” 
training your ear to correct pitch. 


Easy as 1-2-3 to play. You don’t 
have to know music. Dr. Spaeth’s 
simple diagrams show you exactly 
what to do—you can’t go wrong! 
In a few days you should be play- 


ing no less than 34 melodies! Leaders in Harmonicas and Accordions for 100 Years 
This 35¢ Book 


M. HOHNER, Inc., 351 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
Please send me New Easy Method Book—FREE. 


Name 


fora 
limited time. 
Mail Coupon Today 


City Zone___ State_ MJ-57 
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| 
Good Housekeeping 
| 


| CANADIAN SUNSET— Arranged by Johnny Warrington = 
P| AFTER YOU'VE GONE —Arranged by Johnny Warrington 
SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY— Arranged by Jack Mason 
TENDERLY—Arranged by Stanley Applebaum 
BASIN STREET BLUES — Arranged by Johnny Warrington 
|] SWEETHEART OF SIGMA CHI—Arranged by Jack Mason 
NOBODY'S SWEETHEART— Arranged by Johnny Warrington 
ENJOY YOURSELF cavreso) — Arranged by Jack Mason 


by Stanley Applebaum 


‘Oung players, 


5 Applebaum (all acknowledged 
“4 Styling) careful attention has be 


racting from good “far” 


: Specifically designed for the abilities of y 


| 


EDWIN H, MORRIS & COMPANY, INC., | 
West 51st St., N.Y.,N.Y..° 
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SCIENTIFIC APPROACH 


TO MUSIC THERAPY 
(Continued from page 16) 
when evaluating psychiatrists noted 
significant improvement in 74°% of 
patients being studied. Much of the 
M.R.F. story in the years following 
this study is told in the book Music 
and Your Emotions, published by 
Liveright in 1953. (A second edition 

is presently being prepared.) 

For the musician, the implication 
of Music Research Foundation’s 
work are manifold. It must be noted 
that the work of the Foundation is 
NOT entertainment of patients by 
musical artists as part of a recrea- 
tional morale-building schedule, but 
rather to establish medically accept- 
able procedures for the use of music 
on a therapeutic level. Furthermore, 
after conducting a series of basic 
experiments which go back as far as 
1944, the research committee of the 
Foundation is convinced that the 
presently available data regarding 
the influence of music upon human 
behavior is not yet sufficient to rep- 
resent a valid theoretical foundation 
for music as therapy. 


A New Perspective 


As music research continues and 
the therapeutic benefits of music 
become scientifically validated, the 
musician who wishes to serve in 
medicine will be called upon to take 
a new perspective,—something other 
than the following: When our work 
began in 1944 I remember asking 
the chief medical officer at a military 
hospital, “Do you have music here 
at your hospital, Colonel?” “Oh yes! 
We had Mme. G———of the Metro- 
politan here last week. She sang for 
2,000 boys. It did her a lot of good!” 

The new demands made on musi- 
cians will be for a sincerity and earn- 
estness utilizing their art not only to 
express themselves but to fill the 
vital needs of the patient. The ex- 
hibitionist will not do for the job. 
A warm, humane, loving nature, 
coupled with a wide range of musi- 
cal skills, and a knowledge derived 
from reputable courses at qualified 
institutions of learning,—these will 
be the requirements. 

Music Research Foundation is 
investigating under clinically con- 
trolled situations how specific music 
may affect persons, well or ill; how 
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scHOOl DANCE BAND SERIES | 
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music may be used in relation to ‘ 
human beings, well and normal, or AM Pp 
suffering from mental, physical or - 
other disabilities and to investigate 


objectively its effect on such people. 
Under Music Research Founda- Ora Or 


tion sponsorship in 1957, in the 
continued quest for knowledge in 

vital areas of life, music will be RECENT PUBLICATIONS 
studied, analyzed and precisely se- 
lected to fit the needs of the problem HALSEY STEVENS 

and the listener. Finally, it will be OLD RHYMES FOR TREBLE VOICES 


applied under carefully controlled 1, When Good King Arthur Ruled This Land—SSA a 


conditions and its effects measured: cappella (A-259) 20 
(1) as a therapeutic agent for child- 2. Anna Elise—SSA a cappella . wwe (A260) 20 
ren convalescing from rheumatic 3. When I Was a Little Boy—SA a cappella (A-261) .20 
heart disease; (2) in alleviating dan- 4. Infirtaris—SSA a cappella (A-262) 20 
gerous tensions in post-heart-attack 
patients; (3) in re-channeling ener- SAMUEL ADLER 
gies of potential juvenile delin- AUTUMN RAIN—SATB a cappella (A263) 20 
quents; (4) for calming and soothing STRINGS IN THE EARTH—SATB a cappella (A264) 20 
the emotions during, surgical opers- NOTHING IS ENOUGH!—SATB a cappella (A265) 20 
thane SOME ONE—SATB a cappella (A-266) 20 
which may be instrumental in pick- renin nina 
ing a life partner. A KISS—SATB a cappella (A-267) .20 
The Foundation’s membership KURT LIST 
and research programs are built on va 
the premise that authoritative knowl- REMEMBER—SSATB a cappella (A-268) 20 
edge, made universally available, is 
the first step toward sound and rapid HOUSTON BRIGHT 
development of music's full func- RAINSONG—SATB div. a cappella (A-269) 20 
tional potentialities, When we have 
brought music, with its healing, in- Just Published 
spiring powers, into areas of human 
need, the path will in time be well DONALD N. LUCKENBILL 
marked for musicians to live their 
finest hours in service to man. >>> SAGAMORE HILL 
March for Band 
oy Full Band (including condensed score) $3.00 . 
Symphonic (including condensed score) 4.00 
Extra Parts, each 30 
The American National Theatre Condensed Score only... 60 
and Academy’s International Ex- 50 
change Program, which acts as the 
professional agent of the Depart- ALAN HOVHANESS 


ment of State, has five top artists 
touring abroad this month. Eleanor 


PRELUDE and QUADRUPLE FUGUE 


Steber is appearing in the Philip- for Orchestra 
pines, Hong Kong, Taiwan and Ja- Opus 128 
pan; the San Francisco Ballet is Full Score $3.00 


winding up its tour of India, Pak- 
istan and Iran; John Sebastian is in 
Afghanistan, Iran and Iraq; Rug- 
giero Ricci is performing in Greece 
and Turkey, and Wilbur de Paris is 
touring Nigeria and Liberia. 


Full Score and Set A (Strings: 2-1-1-1-1) 8.00 
Full Score and Set B (Strings: 5-4-3-3-3) 10.50 
Full Score and Set C (Strings: 8-7-5-5-5) 12.00 


Extra Parts, each : 65 


The program, which has thus far = 
pros Write today for your copy of 


sent over 70 performing artists all ‘ 
over the world as cultural ambas- The AMP Catalog of Choral Music 


sadors, has been cited as having 
ASSOCIATED MUSIC PUBLISHERS, INC. 


done much to counteract propa- ia 
ganda that claims the United States 1 West 47th Street, New York 36, N. Y. ) 


too materialistic to appreciate art. 
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MONKEYS OR MUSICIANS? 


(Continued from page 20) 


readers. Anxious to bring young pu- 
pils as soon as possible to the point 
where their exploration of musical 
scores can proceed without teacher 
help (“on automatic pilot,” so to 
speak) teachers often focus the pu- 
pil’s conscience and attention on 
matching of note-symbol to key as 
tiie main goal of the lessons, and 
sounds take second place;—they are 
what is heard (if you can hear) 
when you push the keys down. 

It cannot be too often pointed out 
that accurate relating of note-sym- 
bol and key can be accomplished 
even by a person who is stone deaf, 
or musically deaf, and that this con- 
stitutes the greatest danger and 
weakness of keyed instruments. With 
a string instrument, with a horn, 
with a voice, it is necessary to “read 
sounds” and to hear them inwardly 
before one produces them on the in- 
struments, But a pianist can “read 
notes,” and too often is trained to 
do just that and that alone. Many 
never arrive at reading music. 

The answer for a conscientious 


teacher is to teach music and to 
teach piano in addition to and gen- 
erally in advance of teaching nota- 
tion-reading. A pianist who is genu- 
inely “reading music” must be able 
to recognize, when he sees a certain 
configuration of notes on a_ page, 
that this represents, say, a certain 
chord-form, or a figuration of a 
chord-form, with which he is already 
familiar as a musical sound and as 
a pattern his hands already know 
on the keyboard. When he sees a 
certain series in the notation, he 
must be able to recognize it as a 
whole as representing a scale or ar- 
peggio pattern common in music 
and already trained into his manip- 
ulaiion and fingering-habits on the 
keys. Such common musical devices 
as cadence-forms, suspensions and 
anticipations, “leaning-notes” or ap- 
poggiaturas, passing tones, pedal 
points, such general characteristics 
of musical texture as concord, dis- 
cord, contrary or parallel motion 
and other devices of counterpoint, 
such elementary harmonic concepts 


as roots and inversions, tonic, dom- 
inant, subdominant, leading-tones— 
all of these should be known to him 
as characteristics of musical patterns 
first of all, of sounds heard and 
evoked from the instrument and 
known by their behavior under the 
hands, so that their appearance in 
notation becomes merely a means of 
evoking a sound-pattern that is an 
old friend and that has been previ- 
ously identified with something done 
on the keyboard. 

Is this a large order for a teacher? 
It is the only thing that can be gen- 
uinely called teaching MUSIC, and 
that takes piano-teaching out of the 
class with those who train circus 
animals. It is the only approach that 
leads a reader to seeing notation- 
patterns as larger wholes, and that 
can result in the production of first- 
sight performances that make mu- 
sical sense. If a player has infinite 
time at his disposal, he may be able 
to decode a score note by note; and 
if he has an ear and a feeling for 
music he may ultimately shape it up 
into a fairly acceptable performance. 
But a sight-reader has no time for 
consideration and _ reconsideration, 


Since 


BRUNO 


MEANS SECURITY 


Strattord 


THE MOST COMPLETE SELECTION 


THE BEST PLAY BESSON 


C. BRUNG & SON, INC. 


OF STUDENT BRASSES AVAILABLE 


Professional performance for the student 
purse! World famous Besson quality... 
exclusive Besson features... long-life 
Besson dependability... all combined in 
a complete range of brasses. 


460 West 34th Street, New York 1, N. Y. 
1100 Broadway, San Antonio 6, Texas 


Canadian Distributors: 
BOOSEY & HAWKES (Canada) LTD., Toronto, Canada 
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for repeated trial-and-error experi- 
ment to discover ultimately possible 
musical meaning in a page. He has 
to be able to see organization in 
what he looks at, in terms of sound, 
and his fingers must respond with 
total patterns of behavior that result 
in integrated patterns of sound. So 
it may happen that students who 
can give a finished, memorized _per- 
formance may fail miserably in a 
first attempt with a score previously 
unseen. A good sight-reader needs 
more than just good reflexes and co- 
ordination and musical feeling. He 
must have knowledge and experi- 
ence of music, and skills ready to 
hand on the keyboard, in addition 
to relaxed habits in the reading 
process. 

Of course the importance of re- 
laxed habits in the immediate acti- 
vity of reading must not be under- 
rated either, for only an appropri- 
ate discipline can release and make 
available the reader’s qualifications 
of broader musicianship in a first- 
sight reading assignment. No one 
reads well who has not drilled him- 
self in the production-line discipline: 
keeping strictly to the rhythm sched- 


ule, never looking back, but always 
a little ahead, and at a tempo that 
ieaves a psychological “margin” for 
the development of ease. The knack 
of judging a manageable tempo for 
the drill process is probably the 
most important factor leading to 
success in this regard. Reading drill 
must be at a tempo which puts no 
“pressure” on the neuro-muscular 
response process, or otherwise a form 
of stammering is apt to result and 
become habitual. Would-be readers 
do well to choose a tempo allowing 
a good margin for a relaxed atti- 
tude, set the metronome to a sub- 
divided beat (such as the eighths or 
sixteenths in a 4/4 measure), count 
the passing time conscientiously in 
addition to this, as the eye moves 
consciously along the score (never 
backing up), and then in playing 
“hew to the beat, letting the mis- 
takes fall where they may.” If the 
incidence of errors is too high, of 
course, the tempo was obviously mis- 
judged and should be set back. 
Whatever else is involved in sight- 
reading at the piano, such training 
of a relaxed though attentive atti- 
tude, and judgment of tempo which 


will allow for such an attitude, is 
also essential. The experience of en- 
semble playing is the best avenue to 
realization of the need of continuity 
and relaxed attentiveness in reading, 
and “ensemble” playing with a 
metronome as one’s partner, is an 
excellent method of “private” prac- 
tice for it. 

But what is practiced needs to be 
much more than response to in- 
dividual notes. It must be patterns 
of sound evoked by patterns of nota- 
tion and realized by patterns of be- 
havior. Teaching music, rather than 
the simple response-rules for decod- 
ing notation, is a somewhat more 
difficult task for a teacher. That is 
what makes it interesting for a “live” 
teacher and a “live” student. Life 
must be dull for a trained circus- 


animal. >>> 


Stanley Fletcher, Professor of Music and 
artist teacher of piano at the University of 
Illinois, is widely known as a concert pian- 
ist and lecturer on various aspects of music 
ani music-teaching. He has authored ar- 
ticles for several periodicals, including a 
study of the psychology of the music-read- 
ing process which is to appear in a forth- 
coming issue of the YALE JOURNAL OF MU- 
sic THEORY. 


taught in schools. 


These two remarkable instruments are the result of 
ten years research and planning, and fill a long 
standing need for a low-priced plateaux (covered 
key) oboe at a price individuals, as well as schoo!s 
and colleges, can afford to pay. The VP lists complete 
with Lintonite body at $250.00, 
Grenadilla wood body at $297.50. 


Symphony men the country over have long since 
realized the superior playing qualities of the Plateaux 
oboe and say it is the only oboe that should be 


MUSIC EDUCATORS AND STUDENTS: 


T was most gratifying to receive a letter from Mr. Mitch Miller, 
outstanding Oboist and Recording Director of Columbia Records, 


in which he states he is very happy to endorse the new LINTON VP 


and VSP Oboes.* 


and the VSP with 


* A PRODUCT OF 
LINTONATION 


of fine Chea, Bassoons and 


We wish to take this opportunity to openly thank 
Mitch for his interest in our LINTON Instruments and 
wish him continued succes in a most brilliant career. 


Watch for advertising campa'g. to follow. 


JACK LINTON, President 


919 N. NAPPANEE STREET 


ELKHART, INDIANA 
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PETERS 


EDITION 


COMPLETE 
1957 
CHAMBER MUSIC 
CATALOGUE 
“From Solo to Nonet”’ 


100 Pages 
Over 2,400 Publications 


PETERS EDITION 
HINRICHSEN EDITION 
EULENBURG POCKET SCORES 
COLLECTION LITOLFF 
and 
36 other leading publishers 
Evropean and American 
who have appointed 
C. F. Peters Corporation 
as Sole Agents 


Music for all instruments—strings, 
woodwinds, brass, percussion, guitar, 


harp—with and without piano—alone 


and in combinations. 
Methods—orchestral studies—student 
and concert works—concerti for all 


instruments—classic and contemporary 


music spanning five centuries 


of musical history. 


From violin solos... . 
. to viola da gamba music 


From flute methods... . 
. . to brass octets 


This and all other Peters Edition 


catalogues available without charge. 


C. F. PETERS CORPORATION 
373 FOURTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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>- In and Out of Tune 


SIGMUND SPAETH 


HE ubiquitous Mike Todd must have been 

overcome with the fumes of his extraordinary 
film, Around the World in 80 Days, when he an- 
nounced that he would soon bring a series of 
operas to the screen photographed directly from 
the stage of the world-famous La Scala theatre in 
Milan. Rudolf Bing’s comment implied that the 
idea was “completely crazy, but probably an enor- 
mous box-office success.” Only the first half of this 
description can be credited with possible truth, 

It has been proved again and again that 
grand opera cannot hold the attention of an aver- 
age movie audience if delivered “straight,” par- 
ticularly in a foreign language. There have been various attempts, most of 
which appealed to a handful of loyal opera-lovers but failed to score any- 
thing like a commercial success, 

The free adaptations have not fared much better, even though they 
were headed in the right direction. There were two screen versions of 
Mozart’s Don Giovanni not so long ago, one retaining hardly a suggestion 
of the original, while the other, taken directly from a Salzburg production, 
merely set the cameras ».n the operatic stage. Neither of them came even 
close to creating the intended effect. A free interpretation of Puccini's 
Madam Butterfly, using Japanese players and Italian singers, was a definite 
improvement on these two extremes, and an Aida which fitted the voice of 
Renata Tebaldi to the acting of Sophia Loren (then completely unknown) 
almost made the grade, in spite of some obvious errors of showmanship. 
Offenbach’s Tales of Hoffmann also received almost too free a treatment, 
turning the opera into a combination of ballet and pure fantasy, Among the 
more literal operatic motion pictures there was also a carefully prepared 
Barber of Seville, and recently we have had a documentary film biography 
of Ludwig van Beethoven, whose educational value is beyond question, At 
the same time Puccini's life was screened in an almost fictional style. 

There must be a happy medium somewhere between the literal and 
the fanciful in bringing great music, and particularly opera, to a motion 
picture audience. The ideal was at least suggested in the past by such films 
as A Song to Remember (dealing with Chopin) and The Great Caruso. 
Wagner's Meistersinger, for example, could easily be presented as the mu- 
sical comedy that it is, cut down to size, with such a title as Prize Song. The 
Ring music dramas have enormous possibilities in cartoon form, Even 
Tristan could be adapted to the screen, without in any way diluting its 
tremendous tragedy. 


N the lighter side the movies have made an excellent record, with the 

current Funny Face a model of production, greatly helped by the 
collaboration of Audrey Hepburn, Fred Astaire and the Gershwins, Rodgers’ 
and Hammerstein’s classic, The King and I, deserved all the compliments 
it received, with Deborah Kerr and Yul Brynner taking care of the acting 
and Marni Nixon most of the singing. The earlier screen versions of 
Carousel and Oklahoma! were close to the same standard, and South Pacific 
is now on the way. Perhaps grand opera could take a few hints from 
operetta and musical comedy in widening the circle of its listeners. >>> 
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SOLOS AND ENSEMBLES. 
FOR WOODWINDS 
A few of the many 


Cundy-Bettoney publications appearing 
on the N.I.M.A.C. list. Write today for your copy of the complete list. 


Flute and Piano Grade | Four Bb Clarinets (with scores) Grade 
Handel—Sonata No. 2 1-1 -50 Giazounow—In Modo Religioso 90 
Molique—Andante, Op. 69 60 Erickson-Waln—Petite Suite V-Vi 2.50 
Kuhlau—Three Grand Solos, Op. 57 V - VI 3.75 
Two Bb Clarinets, Alto and Bass Clarinet 
Kesnar—The Clown 75 (with scores) 
| Stamitz-Kesnar—Andante .90 
Bassoon and Piano 
Kesnar—Concerto V-Vi 2.50 | Flute, Oboe, Clarinet and Bassoon 
Alto Saxophone and Piano | (with scores) 
Kesnar—Pastorale 1.00 | Orieg—Three Little Pieces 1.75 
Two Autes Oboe 
Kuhlou—Three Grand Duos, Op. 39 V-VI 2.00 | 
(with scores) 
Two Clarinets Pierne—Pastorale n° 
Mozart-Tenney—Six Duets, Op. 70 4.50 | Mozart—Adagio 2.00 
Three Flutes 
| String—Wind Ensembles 
2.00 ‘Stamitz—Quartet in Eb, Op. 8 No. 4 
Three Clarinets (with scores) (el., vin., viola and cello) HWt-1V 2.00 
Beethoven—Adagio Cantabile Schumann—Fairy Tales, Op. 132 
(Trio Op. 87) 60 | (cl., viola and piano) 1-1V 2,00 


Music wll be sent on 30 days approval. 
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RISERS 
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FOR ANY 
ORCHESTRA or 


Custom-built to fit your band, orchestra, or 
chorus. Sturdy, Safe, Guaranteed. Set up fast... 
take down quickly... store compactly. Also com- 
bination risers and portable stages for any event 
or performance, New 1956-1957 catalog illustrates 
many types of risers, portable stages, sousaphone 


| Folds down smaller 
than any other 


SIZE BAND, 
CHORUS 


chairs, variety shows, and other items. STORE 
COMPACTLY! 

Wenger... top name in risers! . . . Easy to 

move and store. Light in weight, 

et extra sturdy. Exclusive 

Jenger ‘“‘down-the-middle”’ fold 


cuts storage space in half 


WENGER MUSIC EQUIPMENT CO. 


14 Wenger Bidg., Owatonna, Minnesota 
PORTABLE STAGES SOUSAPHONE CHAIRS 


Write for FREE Cat- 
alog and low prices. 
FREE layout given 
promptly. 


RISERS 
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A VISIT TO THE 
FOSTER MEMORIAL 
(Continued from page 8) 


to life and fade again in the ani- 
mated flames of the fire. There are 
Camptown Races, My Old Kentucky 
Home and Oh! Susanna. And there 
are more, nine in all. 

From the Museum one can see 
the most recent addition to the Park, 
the 200-foot carillon tower. Music- 
lovers from all over the United States 
added their contributions to the 
appropriation of the Florida State 
Legislature to make this imposing 
tower a reality. It is a loving tribute 
to the great American Troubadour. 


| Concerts of the Foster melodies will 


be performed here at regular in- 
tervals. 

Those who wish to take a drive 
through the Park may climb aboard 
a reproduction of the old Conestoga 
wagon. For the water-minded there 
is a paddle-wheeler that goes up and 
down the river. And there are picnic 
grounds and a restaurant where re- 
freshments may be bought. But there 
is little here to bid for the tourist 
dollar, The Park is happily non- 
commercial. (The Florida Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs sponsors the 
Memorial. Active aid from the State 
Legislature, the Josiah Lilly Founda- 
tion, the American Society of Com- 
posers, Authors and Publishers and 
music lovers everywhere has thus far 
made it possible to maintain the 
Park with a miniraum of commercial 


| display.) 


| 


Once a year a folk festival is held 
in this picturesque setting. On a 
knoll overlooking the river more 
than 1500 amateur performers gather 
the first week in May to present a 
three-day program of folk-songs, 
dances and lore of the many peoples 
who make Florida the romantic 
“land of flowers’ that it The 
festival is a heartwarming experience 
for all who participate. It is reward- 
ing for the onlooker as well. 

A one-time feature of the festival 
program and one in which the 
Stephen Foster Commission still 
takes great pride is the yearly contest 
to select the young lady who best 
typifies Foster’s “Jeanie with the 
Light Brown Hair.” The pageant is 
colorful, the standards are high and 
it is a great honor to be “Jeanie.” 
At present the contest takes place at 
the State Convention of the Florida 


is. 
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Perfection at a reasonable price. A complete line of Wood- 


winds embodying meticulous French craftsmanship and the 
most carefully selected materials. Woodwinds of incom- 
parable beauty ... Malerne . . . Try them today. 


WOODWINDS 
PARIS, FRANCE 
Free, illustrated brochure upon request. 


CARL FISCHER MUSICAL INSTRUMENT CO., INC. 
105 EAST 16th ST, NEW YORK 3, NEW YORK 


ALTO CLARIMETS 


FOR OUR SUBSCRIBERS 


PRE-PUBLICATION INFORMATION 
ABOUT A NEW, VALUABLE SERVICE! 


music journal 


EDUCATIONAL MUSIC MAGAZINE 


IS NOW PREPARING ITS 


1957 
Annual 


which will contain a variety of features of vital 
interest and importance to the music educator 
and provide an indispensable, supplemental aid 
in his work. (Music students, musicians, libraries, 
and radio and television stations—take note too!) 


For further details concerning the 1957 AN- 
NUAL see Dr. Spaeth’s editorial on page 3. 


LOOK FOR SPECIAL OFFER TO SUBSCRIBERS IN OUR NEXT ISSUE 


Federation of Music Clubs. When 
the proposed music hall ampitheatre 
is built in the Park, Jeanie will no 
doubt come back home. In such a 
setting she belongs, It will be remem- 
bered that “Jeanie” is the only song 
ever to make the Hit Parade after its 
composer's death. 

But it is the “Swanee River” song 
(Old Folks at Home) that still holds 
first place in the hearts of people 
everywhere. Its familiar melody is 
so much a part of American tradi- 
tion that it is often performed on 
occasions of great historic impor- 
tance. It was heard on the USS 
Missouri when Japan surrendered to 
the United States; it was played when 
General Stillwell and his troops ar- 
rived in India. Even the Grace Kelly- 
Prince Rainier wedding celebration 
would have been incomplete without 
it. “Way Down upon the Swanee 
River” will probably be sung this 
day in every country and in every 
language of the world. 

Unfortunately this recognition was 
not easily come by and did not warm 
Foster’s heart nor fill his drained 
coffers during his lifetime. He died 
in a charity ward in Bellevue Hospi- 
tal (New York) with 38 cents in his 
wallet. Less than a decade later 
Josiah Lilly was to spend close to a 
half-million dollars on his hobby of 
collecting and distributing authentic 
material concerning the life and 
works of Foster. One thinks of this 
while walking about the Memorial 
Park, and of the debt a sometimes 
thoughtless world owes to its great 
man of music. 

The Suwannee River itself is as 
real as the waters that flow over its 
bed. It is part and parcel of the state 
through which these waters fiow. But 
the song, celebrating the Suwannee 
River of legend, belongs to all whose 
hearts respond to its appeal, to those 
who dream of home, who, with a 
surge of nostalgia look to yesteryear, 
a yesteryear long past. This Suwan- 
nee River belongs to all of us. >>> 


Bergen will be the scene of Nor- 
way’s Fifth International Festival, 
May 24-June 7. Honoring the fiftieth 
anniversary of Grieg’s death, the 
program will emphasize his music 
in solo recitals, orchestral offerings 
and choral concerts, in addition to 
musical gatherings in the composer's 
home at Troldhaugen. 
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NATIONAL MUSIC WEEK 


IFE Means More With Music!” 

is the theme of the 34th ob- 
servance of National Music Week, 
celebrated May 5-12. Contemporary 
compositions and folk-music of all 
nations are the highlights during 
this period of recitals, concerts and 
community sings. In a commenda- 
tion of this annual event, President 
Eisenhower recently made public 
this message: 

“To all participating in the Thir- 
ty-Fourth Annual Observance of 
National Music Week, I send greet- 
ings. 

During this week, as you encour- 
age the performance of folk-music of 
all nations, the opportunity is pro- 
vided for a significant advance in in- 
ternational understanding. At the 
same time, it is fitting to promote 
present-day American music and to 
further the knowledge and apprecia- 
tion of our own modern artists. 

Best wishes for a successful and 
enjoyable Music Week,” 


—Dwight D. Eisenhower 


According to advance reports, 
more than thirty-five hundred com- 
munities are participating in this 
observance, which is sponsored by 
thirty prominent organizations and 
co-ordinated by the National Rec- 
reation Association, 8 West 8th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


The International Operatic Ex- 
change, a newly created organiza- 
tion, has been designed to assist 
American singers who aspire to an 
operatic career. Talented singers are 
given an opportunity to study and 
gain practical experience in Italy 
and other operatic centres, with the 
prospect of a debut abroad and par- 
ticipation in European opera per- 
formances, Audition dates and in- 
formation concerning the many fea- 
tures of this program are available 
through Mrs. Bernardo De Muro, 
Director, International Operatic Ex- 
change, Music Studios, Barbizon 
Plaza Hotel, New York, N. Y. 


The Berkshire Music Center, whose 
fifteenth session will be held July 1- 
August 11 at Tanglewood, Lenox, 
Mass., announces a few of the schol- 
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arships and prizes available to its 
students: The Heifetz Prize of $1,000 
for a deserving violin student, Gregor 
Piatigorsky’s award for an outstand- 
ing ‘cello student and Mrs, Albert 
Spalding’s prize for a promising in- 
strumentalist. The $5,000 Berkshire 
Symphonic Festival Scholarship Fund 
will again provide a scholarship in 


conducting, and the Koussevitzky 
Music Foundation will contribute to 
the maintenance of scholarship stu- 
dents in addition to presenting a 
composition prize. Applications for 
admission and scholarships are now 
being received by the Registrar at 
the School office, Symphony Hall, 
Boston, Mass. 


playing ease 
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CLINTON 


TEACHERS AGENCY 


Member N.A.T.A. 37th Year 
If it is a position in the Midwest, West or 
Alaska, we can find it for you. Enroll now. 


706 South Fourth Street, Clinton, lowa 


A Basic Method by George Best 
Full Score FREE to string teachers on request 
VARITONE, INC., 545 Sth Ave., N.Y. 17 


CHORD DICTIONARY 


Standard reference for students, teachers 
and arrangers. Order direct from pub- 
lisher or from your dealer. Price — $1.00 


HARTMAN PUBLISHING CO. 


19318 BASELINE RD., GLENDORA, CALIF. 


@ Set up 
Speedily 
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- Instantly 
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Chorus Risers 


Custom-built for any size chorus or stage. Ideal for 
concerts . .. rehearsals... stage shows ... and trips. 
Write today. 
« Wenger Music Equipment Co. 
14 Wenger Bidg., Owatonna, Minn. 


Mozart’s Figaro Overture, his Ger- 
man Dance No. 3, Sleigh Ride, and 
Fantasia in F minor for mechanical 
organ; Beethoven’s Pastoral Sym- 
phony; Mendelssohn's music for A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream; Tchai- 
kowsky’s Nutcracker Suite; Grieg’s 
Puck; Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Flight of 
the Bumble Bee; Fauré’s Dolly; 
Liadoff’s Music Box (and Haydn's 
of the same title); MacDowell’s set 
of small pieces called The Mario- 
nettes; Debussy’s Dance of Puck, 
Foot-prints in the Snow and Golli- 
wogg’s Cake-Walk; Richard Strauss’s 
Till Eulenspiegel and Sinfonia Do- 
mestica; John Alden Carpenter’s Ad- 
ventures in a Perambulator and 
Krazy Kat; Stravinsky’s Renard and 
the Valse from Petrouchka; Deems 
Taylor’s Through the Looking- 
Glass; Saint-Saéns’ Carnival of the 
Animals; Gershwin’s An American 
in Paris; and Aaron Copland’s Ro- 
deo and The Cat and the Mouse. 


Ingenuous Humor 


In Richard Strauss’s Till Eulen- 
spiegel’s Merry Pranks you will hear 
fun ranging from a clashing, clatter- 
ing boisterousness to the finest point- 
ed wistfulness-in-caricature. In the 
same composer's Sinfonia Domestica 
there is a frankly more ingenuous 
humor, The pleasant family argu- 
ment (on the future of their son) is 
definitely heard, with the wife’s 
gentler retorts bringing it to a hap- 
py conclusion,—after the baby’s play- 
ful bath, with its imitation of run- 
ning water, Strauss also has much 
humor in his Don Quixote. 

In the second class, known as 
“absolute” music, there are sections 
called humorous by the composer, 
but even more often by the listeners. 
Bach must have had a keen sense of 
humor to express the mirth in the 
Gigues, Courantes, Bourrées and 
Rigaudons of many of his suites. 
Haydn must have written the Swr- 
prise Symphony with “tongue in 
cheek.” His Clock and La Chasse 
symphonies are delightful pleasan- 
tries, and it is interesting to know 
that in all the quartets in his Opus 
33, he himself marked the Scherzan- 
dos “Humorously.” 


WHAT MAKES MUSIC FUNNY? 
(Continued from page 14) 


Certainly Beethoven made humor 
an expected part of his music, in 
that he gave the name _ Scherzo 
(meaning “joke”) to the section he 
substituted for the Minuet in many 
of his symphonies. He himself called 
his humor in some places “un- 
bridled,” and it is nearly always of 
enormous proportions — complex, 
boisterous, impetuous. The devices 
he used are innumerable,—a certain 
way of using a particular instrument 
emphasizing its texture; sudden stops 
followed by dead silence or, after a 
pause, by resounding crashes; sudden 
changes in rhythm, tempo, dynamics 
and key. 

For contrast to Beethoven's gigan- 
tic humor, compare the merriment 
of Mendelssohn and John Alden 
Carpenter, even though their funni- 
est music is programmatic. In the 
Midsummer Night’s Dream music 
the fun is unmistakeable, but, except 
in the case of the braying of the 
transiormed Bottom, it is a delicate, 
fairy-like, pixyish humor, light as a 
breeze, and as refreshing. In the 
works of Carpenter, an acknowl- 
edged genius in the creation of 
humor in music, it is more of a 
gentle, tender amusement than out- 
right fun, except in the Krazy Kat 
ballet. 

No one can tell anyone how to 
write fun into his music, but the 
following list of devices may summa- 
rize some of the ways of bringing it 
about. If you have a bit of humor 
to write, it will doubtless write itself, 
and after you have brought it forth 
you will probably find it was done 
by a combination of these devices: 
(1) Note pattern,—embellishments; 
repetitions; imitation of human, ani- 
mal, elemental sounds; (2) unex- 
pected key shifts; (3) sudden changes 
in tempo, and exaggerated pianissi- 
mo or forte; (4) special styles, as the 
Scherzo, the Gigue, the Rigaudon; 
(5) use of the tone colors of various 
instruments, as when the tuba is 
used to suggest an elephant being 
playful; or a horn as a pompous, 
self-important person; a flute, clari- 
net, or harp as running water or 
rippling laughter; strings as over- 
stated, ostentatious sighing; (6) such 
devices as the tremolo, pizzicato, ex- 
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aggerated legato and staccato; (7) the York City, will be open this year to chestras, will be conferred only if 
use of extra-musical instruments such pianists only, of 17 to 28 years of the judges deem the contestant ready 
as wind-machines, cannon, typewrit- age. In computing age, however, for an immediate career as a con- 
ers, taxi horns, vacuuri cleaners, time spent in military service may cert artist. Applications, obtainable 
train whistles, and so on. be discounted. The Award, an ap- from the Foundation’s offices, 1128 

There is fun in music of all kinds, pearance with the New York Phil- Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y., 
and the willing listener will usually harmonic- mbt and other or- must be filed by June 15, 1957. 
for himself. >>> 


Superb quality! Brilliant styling! Outstanding playing 
qualities! Try one at your music dealer's, today. There 
is a York Band Instrument just right for you. 


THE MARIMBA COMES 
INTO ITS OWN 


(Continued from page 12) 


within a chord while he sustains the 


entire chord. BAND INSTRUMENTS 


Composers find in the marimba a 
Free, illustrated brochure upon request. 


new color capable of unlimited vari- 
ations. In addition to being either CARL FISCHER MUSICAL INSTRUMENT CO., INC. 
105 EAST 16th ST, NEW YORK 3, NEW YORK 


ly ric or percussive, tonal color can 


be altered by the type of mallet used, 
BASSOONS & CLARINETS 


ranging from a hard rubber mallet, 

which produces a dry, brittle sound, 

to a soft yarn-wound mallet, which 
Perfection attested to by popularity! None finer made! 
Beautiful Clarinets and Bassoons, superbly finished, 
superbly tuned, most reasonably priced. Truly master- 


produces a lush, unpercussive, organ- 
like tone. 

pieces. Try one today. Illustrated brochure upon 
request. 


CARL FISCHER MUSICAL INSTRUMENT CO., INC. 
105 EAST 16th ST, NEW YORK 3, NEW YORK 


Subtle and Intimate 


The marimba is often described as 
producing “organ-like tones.” This 
is truly the effect when soft mallets 
are used in a legato style in the bass 
range; the percussion is erased and 
the sound heard is that produced by 
the vibrating column of air inside 
the pipes or tubular resonators which | Rudolf Serkin © Herman Busch * Alexander Schneider 
are below each key. However, the 
hear imitations of other instruments; — ee 
they will not be engulfed in colossal 
waves of sound, as by a cathedral 
organ. The marimba is subtle and 
intimate. It is a clear, precise instru- re 
ment in the way that a harpsichord grants-in-aid for ensemble talent — June 29 to Aug. 26, 1957 
is, without relying upon voluminous 
resonance for appeal. Marlboro School of Music, Marlboro, Vermont 

Gradually the accumulated preju- = 
dices are passing away from the in- 
strument, as proved by its appear- 
ance in major recital halls and with 
symphony orchestras all over the 
world. Technical facility is being 
fostered in accredited universities and 
conservatories, and works are being 
written specifically for the marimba 
by composers here and abroad. >>> 


new Teachers’ course in French Woodwind Style & Tone by 
Marcel Moyse; under Martial Singher 


new Singers’ course: Chamber Music for Instruments & Voice 


Buffet is the Woodwind chosen by over 85% of 

a the world’s great musicians. Evette & Schaeffer, 

PA ab) x; made by Buffet, is the world’s finest medium 

“ priced Clarinet. See for yourself, at your music 

dealer's, today. Free, colorful brochure upon 
request. 
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CRAMPON 
The 18th annual competition for WOODWINDS 
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HINTS ON THE BOY VOICE 


(Continued from page 7) 


in young students; however, we per- 
mut it occasionally in the lower voice 
for recitative in our operas.) 

Following the exploring of the 
head voice should be the vocalization 
of the middle voice, starting about 
“A,” second space. The following 
vowels are used: OO, EE, AY, OH, 
and returning to OO. After the stu- 
dent can produce an even, free OO, 
with the lips not drawn too much, 
then EE should be added to OO, 
imagining the EE is placed inside 
the OO, exaggerating the similarity 
of the vowels rather than the differ- 
ence. This approach would follow 
through with the other vowels, plac- 
ing the AY inside the OO, etc. After 
working in this manner through all 
the vowels, then sing through the 
suggested vowel cycle in a continu- 
ous manner, pointing out to the boy 
that we think of all the vowels as 
a continuous circle. 


Darkness or Brightness 

Our approach regarding the dark- 
ness or brightness of vowel color is 
done almost entirely through pro- 
nunciation. By this we mean merely 
pronouncing a vowel darker or 
brighter, perhaps smiling a bit more 
to achieve a brighter vowel color or 
using a bit more O or OO in dark- 
ening an overly bright tone. Care 
must be taken in this approach 
not to permit the student to tense 
facial or neck muscles. Certainly the 


teacher can sense wrong vocal ap- 
proaches in what he sees as well as 
in what he hears. 

No remarks on the boy voice 
would be complete without mention 
of the changing voice, There are two 
schools of thought on this problem 
and our attitude is that the boy may 
sing through the change if it is done 
easily and without strain. In some 
cases a boy may find that he cannot 
sing without pain in the throat and 
of course it would be unwise to con- 
tinue singing at this point. But often 
this condition will not last long and 
the boy will be able to resume sing- 
ing soon after a short period of rest. 
Often during the change it is found 
that a boy may be able to sing very 
well in his “left-over” voice as well 
as his changed or changing voice, 
but cannot control his middle voice, 
perhaps from middle C upward to 
G or A. Even in this condition, he 
may be useful to the alto section, 
singing the tones that feel comfort- 
able for him, dropping out where 
the tones are not manageable. 

Naturally, there is no one way to 
approach the boy voice. The concep- 
tion of the type of tone desired must 
first be in the mind of the instructor 
and then the ways of achieving it 
must be decided upon, Often when 
one approach will not work, another 
must be tried. The diagnosis of the 
vocal problem is usually the most 
difficult to achieve. >>> 


CREDIT AND APOLOGY 


HROUGH an oversight our April issue 

failed to give due credit to the source of the 
charming decoration that headed Deac Martin’s 
provocative article, Our Popular Songs Reflect 
American Life. This picture, contrasting an an- 
cient troubadour with a modern minstrel, was 
H. Lawrence Hoffman's jacket design for The 
Viking Book of Folk Ballads of the English- 
Speaking World, recently published by the Vik- 
ing Press, New York. The book itself, edited by 
Albert B. Friedman of Harvard University, was 
reviewed in the March issue of Music Journal, 
and Mr. Hoffman's decorative picture was re- 
printed in April by special permission. Our 
thanks go to the artist and publishers, with 
apologies for the accidentally omitted credit. 
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COMPOSING FOR 
THE SYMPHONIC BAND 


(Continued from page 6) 


—who transmits to the players and 
with this fusion projects the sound 
and concept of the piece to the 
listener, Subtle and flexible rhythmic 
movement, sensitive molding of 
phrases, transparency of texture,— 
all are inherent to the realization of 
any music. Student players especially 
should be disciplined to these prin- 
ciples from the very beginning, for 
these constitute true technique. 

The responsibility of composer 
and performer is mutual. One is not 
possible without the other. It is my 
observation that our composers 
should enrich the Symphonic Band 
repertoire with their creations as a 
product and facet of their output. 
By this same token our bands must 
expand and mature their musical 
availabilities, and Band Directors 
must develop as conductors and in- 
terpreters. We must be aware of 
limitations without encouraging 
them by passive acceptance. We 
should attempt the conquest of the 
difficult rather than the repetition 
of the easy, Our aim should be ele- 
vated to the potentialities rather 
than the limitations of our respec- 
tive crafts. 

> 

Bourne, Inc. of New York City 
announces its acquisition, as of 
April Ist, of the Bach Music Com- 
pany Catalog of Boston, Mass. 


BAND IN THE VALLEY 


N summer evenings, when the town is still 
And dusk has left a velvet in the sky, 
There is a song we hear upon the hill. 
We live upon a mountain, perched so high, 
But in the valley there are forty men 
And forty instruments that glorify 
The melodies of masters once again, 
And we can hear them, reaching through the air 
With lilting clarity that fills the glen. 
What glory rides the wind, with music there 
To fill the shadowed evening’s quiet peace! 
What memories will ever be so fair? 
When other times and other days may cease, 
The magic mountain music will increase. 


—Mildred Fielder 
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A GARLAND 
OF 
MOUNTAIN 
SONG 


Songs from the repertoire 
of the famous ballad-sing- 
ing family, the Ritchies of 
Viper, Kentucky . . . Beauti- 
fully illustrated in color with 
foreword by Alan Lomax . . . 24 songs arranged as the 
Ritchies sing them, with nostalgic notes describing each 
. piano accompaniment by Hally 


song by Jean Ritchie . . 
Wood Gordon. 


Ciothbound $3.50 


SONGS OF THE 
CONFEDERACY 


From the archives, a rare col- 
lection of AUTHENTIC FAC- 
SIMILES of the songs that stirred 
the South . . 


text and illustrations . . 


. with historical 
. 38 re- 
productions, exactly as published 


during the Confederacy and just 


as singable and playable as they were in those heroic 
days . . . Edited by Richard Barksdale Harwell . 
Itlustrated. 


Clothbound $3.95 


FIFTY FAVORITE 
BARBER SHOP 
BALLADS 


For Male Voices 


Memorable songs of every vari- 
ety—the popular standards from 
“Because of You” to “Laughing 
on the Outside” . . . college 
songs from Cornell to Wiscon- 
sin . . . old time favorites from “Camptown Races” to 
“Wanderin’” . . . arranged especially for the barbershop 
quartet by Edward Hunt. 


Price $1.50 


Sole Selling Agent: ASSOCIATED MUSIC PUBLISHERS, INC. 
One W. 47 St., New York 36, N. Y. 


SONGS MY MOTHER 
TAUGHT ME 


25 CHORAL ARRANGEMENTS 
for MALE VOICES 


as performed and 
recorded by the 


EMILE COTE 
GLEE CLUB 


Emile Coté, one of the nation’s outstanding Glee Club directors and 
a familiar figure in radio and concerts for many years, has compiled 
and arranged this collection of nostalgic melodies . . . a most valuable 
addition to the glee club repertoire. 


Price $1.25 
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UNIVERSITY 


313 WORTH lat 
MICH 


Two of America’s Foremost Musie Publishers 


Have Joined Forces to Serve You Better 


Summy Publishing Company, Chi- 
cago...and C. C. Birchard Company, 
Boston, have become affiliated .. . to 
offer broader services to school music 
departments and to individual teachers. 
We are operating from our new build- 
ing at 1834 Ridge, Ill. 
Wegwill bhprove and"ex- 
pand the Bitehard eat alog of fine music 
textbooks related educational ma- 
terialsyor all Tevels. ~ 
Our Stmmy catalog will, as always, 


SUMMY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Sole selling agent for C. Birchard Co. 
(1834 RIDGE AVENUE, EVANSTON, I LLINOLS 


Our New Home in Evanston} Ilinois 


present the best in standard repertoire 
for piano, chorus, band and orchestra 
...and even more important...uncover 
fresh, new matexzial of excellent quality 


to fOday’s young musicians. 


Itis hope and belief that 


Our hew association will enable us to 


offer an unusually extensive service in 
field of music education. 

When you are in the Chicago area, 
please come to see us in our new Evans- 
ton home. 
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